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Swoppors' Columns 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
' Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


Do you long to be a Thoreau? Or are you 
merely fond of wonderful lake fishing, and the 
woods? Well, I have just the camp for you — 
2 rooms and a lean-to, semi-furnished, on the 
shore of one of New Hampshire’s most glorious 
lakes. I’m a reasonable cuss at swopping, so 
let’s hear from you. D — 101 


Farme rs, harken! I’ve got a dandy 5 string 
banjo, full set of steel strings, music rack and 
instruction book. And all I want for it is 2 gals. 
best grade maple syrup and a 5-lb. pail maple 
sugar. D 102 

I want a Franklin stove in good condition 
What do you want in exchange? D 103 

Like to travel? I have a lovely old stage 
coach, a two-seated sleigh and 2 one-seated 
sleighs. I like nice old furniture, old mirrors, 
old clocks, old glass or china, or what have 
you? D — 104 

Will swop 2 residential house lots (value 
$1500), Borough of Richmond, N. Y. C. (40 
minutes to Wall St.) for farm or acreage in 
New England, preferably Maine. D 105 

Majolica pitcher and Barber mugs to swop 
for old blue glass, clear or milk. What say? 
D — 106 

If you can supply me with old miniature 
vases of china or glass, any shape, but under 
5" high and 3” in diameter, Ill enlarge your 
favorite snapshots to 5" x 7 
possible). One enlargement for one vase. 
enough? D — 107 

Who needs a winter jacket? I have a new $10 
one, size 14-16, bright plaid with zipper front 
and hood. D — 108 


Fair 


Would like some Black Walnuts (edible, not 
furniture) or Butternuts. What do you have to 
swop? D — 109 


‘ (send negative if 


What am I offered in swop for the Hollis 
Bible, excerpts of which you may read in 
Dreams and Obseri ations of this issue? D — 110 


Yoo hoo, Christmas-minded — what am I 
offered for nice large pitchy pine cones for your 
fireplace? Also smaller cones for decorations. 
D—111 

Insurance readers, attention: College Eng- 
lish professor needs health and accident policies 
for 2 small children. Will revise, criticize, and 
proof-read manuscripts dealing with insurance 
publicity, popular mss., etc. D 112 

Am interested in beer steins. Write me what 
you have; will exchange good maple syrup, 
paying postage. D 113 

Will swop 11" x 16” portfolio of 22 old 
Orchid lithographs, 4 color, heavy bristol 
board, gold-edged, and text; for any stamps not 
in my general collection of 6,000 foreign 
stamps. Will even break set. Or what else will 
you swop? D — 114 

I’m very anxious to get a dry battery radio 

one that’s in good condition. Also some of 

A. Stephens’ books. I live near Boston, and 
I might have what you would like in exchange. 
D — 115 


One copy of The Country Dance Book, pure and 


new, is offered for some darned good Vermont 
cheese, attractive both to human and mouse. 
D 116 


A dozen old fashioned candle holders for 
Christmas tree are yours for a 10 ounce hank of 
knitting yarn. D 117 

I have dime novels and bound detective 
novels to swop for the following: 7ip Top 
Weekly, Snaps, True Blue, Red, White and Blue, 
Army and Navy, All Sports, Argosy and Strand 
Magazines bound. D — 118 





Though a pacifist, I’m looking for a set of 
drums. Will swop groceries or what you say. 
D— 119 = SS SS. 

One 2% story house, 9 rooms, about 3 acres 
land with flowers and fruit trees, garden, barn 
and chicken yard, Essex, Conn. Also at West- 
brook, Conn., one Long Island Sound shore lot 
(60 x 150) graded, within 100’ of water. Nice 
beach. What am I offered? D — 120 

158 outstanding short stories in new condi- 
tion, Avon House, 1936, will be swopped for 
Gone With The Wind, in good condition. That’s 
a $5 book for a $3 one. Nothing else will do. 
D — 121 

Will swop recordings, books, or what have 
you, for Fats Waller pipe organ records and 
Eddie Dunstedter records, the latter also on the 
pipe organ. Will consider other types of records 
also. D — 122 

I have to get my husband’s meals on time, 
so who offers a lady’s wrist watch in swop for 
my century-old, brass-studded, deerskin-cov- 
ered chest line d with hand-blocked paper. 
(12” x 6" x 5”). D— 123 

Will swop (and train) interest in old es- 
tablished Employment Agency, Times Sq., 
N. Y. C., netting up to $50 weekly, for home- 
stead, any condition, on lake, trout brook or 
near-by, offering peace, recreation and possi- 
bility for experienced realtor. D — 12 

Do you know of anyone who has an etching 
press (with 14” to 17” width bed) to owop for 
prints of New England subjects? D — 125 











Have a lot of old style moulding planes, 25 
or more, an old frow and other old type wood 
working tools. Will swop for 8 day wood works 
clock, or what have you. D — 126 


Who wants to own a crocheted bed spread 
or a pedigreed Siamese kitten? Let me hear 
from you. D — 12 27 

~ Will swop U. foreign postage 
for hand self- inking estate press chase, 
to 6 x 9. D— 128 


- stamps 
4x6 





edition of solitude, skiing, griddle cakes with 
maple syrup, in exchange to someone who will 
whip a ms. into shape for printer. D — 129 


I have a copy of Sewall’s History of Woburn, 
publishe d in Boston 1868. What’s it worth to 
you? D— 130 _ 

Have 12 C community Plate knives, Patrician 
pattern, 8 antique goble ts (thumb print) 8 day 
gable-top clock, good time keeper. Want old 
fashioned silver tea knives, 8’' over all, good 
flat fur piece, or woman’s up-to-date clothing, 
42. D— 131 

Fruit stenciled chair 1820-30 period. Good 
(Nash, Utica, N. Y.) 1819. 2 gal. stone crock 
with cover. (C & T. Little, Mauley) 1874. Life 
magazines, first copies, good condition. Ag 
To Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1853. Milk Glass Com- 
pote — footed (old man holding bowl). Old. 
What have you? D — 13 


Some body ‘palme da rv size sweat shirt off 
on me. I’m really a perfect 38. Who wants to 
swop sizes? D — 133 











I’ve a load of woolen hats and scarves in 
good condition. Don’t you want to swop some 
of your Christmas tree trimmings for them? 
D — 134 

Would like a hand crocheted bed spread. 
What do you want? D — 135 

Do you want to start a drum corps in your 
town? I have 6 snare drums practically new, 
cost $35 each. Will swop for an early American 
desk, or chest of drawers worth $75, or some- 
thing. D 136 


I have a collection of 1,400 buttons, no two 
alike; most of them rare and over 100 years old. 
Will swop for good usable bureau, old style; 
cupboard; or what have you. N — 101 


Wanted: First edition Poems at Fourscore by 
A. A. Parker, Esq., of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
Claremont Mfg. Co., 1875. Name your heart’s 
desire. N — 102 


(Continued on page 42) 














Our (ontributors 


Epwarp Frentz has had a long and full life. 
Born in Maine in 1863, he moved to Melrose, 
Mass., at the age of 4... . After an education 
in Melrose and at Colby College, he taught 
school in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. Then he began newspaper 
work on the old Boston Advertiser and the 
Evening Record, as both illustrator and writer. 
Later he worked on the Providence Telegram 
and the Boston Herald. Then he joined the 
staff of The Youth’s Companion and remained 
there until its publication ceased. Since that 
time he has devoted himself chiefly to writing 
for children. Among his interests are archery, 
firearms and woodworking in his shop, camp 
ing out, smoking two-fers before an open fire 
and watching someone else saw wood. But he 
hates: painted lips and fingernails, mowing 
the lawn and public gum chewing. 


Henry W. Lawrence is professor of history 
and political science at Connecticut College, 
author of The Not-Quite Puritans, editor of 
Better Citizenship, and writer of a long list of 
articles, historical and political. 


One of ALVAH Besste’s Vermont years was spent 
on a fellowship from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, during which time he wrote the book 
Dwell in the Wilderness, published in 1935. In 
1936 he became magazine editor on the 
Brooklyn Eagle and wrote reviews for the best 
magazines. He has also published stories and 
articles in Scribners, Colliers, transition, Es 
quire, Story, etc., and has had his stories re- 
printed four times by O’Brien, once by Uzzell 
and once in the O. Henry Memorial Collection. 


Many will remember the famous writings of 
Basil King, especially his Conquest of Fear, 
still read with great interest. PENELOPE KING, 
his daughter, who appears in this month's 
issue with “Silent Night”, spends much of her 
time abroad. A few years ago her young 
daughter created a mild sensation in local 
circles by writing an essay on her New England 
school experiences for a Finland paper in 
Finnish. Penelope King’s work is used widely 
oth here and abroad in the better magazines 


Maupr Parker, well known novelist and maga 
zine writer, is at present living in Washington. 
“Though the fortunes of life would seem to 
have made the world my home,” she writes us, 
“my heart belongs in New England.” 


ArkTHUR DuBois has contributed verse and 
critical prose to as many “little” magazines as 
Heinz has varieties of pickle. In 1934 he was 
co-editor of Avenue and is co-founder and co 
editor of ELH: Journal of English Literary 
History. When he’s not collecting Indian Head 
pennies (an item which is getting rarer and 
rarer) he conducts a serial review “Among the 
Quarterlies” for the Sewanee Review. 
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SILENT NIGHT... 


Two men ..one girl... Christmas Eve.. a thousand 


miles from home... what else could she have done? 


I r’s FUN to be stomping down 
the village street in ski togs, arm in 
arm with two men who want to marry 
you! And it’s extra fun when it’s Christ- 
mas Eve, and the village is Swiss, and 
everything —including your own mood 
— is tinsel and bells! 

And they are good-looking men too 
—at least nice looking — because with 
all those quirks and twinkles you might 
not call Ed really handsome if you 
looked at him in cold blood — but then 
you never could look at him that way. 
Humphrey is handsome, oh, very much 
so: athletic, waving locks, commanding 
air — the works. 

I'd just about made up my mind to 
marry him, and perhaps tell him so on 
Christmas Eve; only Ed’s being there 
in St. Rheinhardt made it difficult. Ed 
wouldn't like it, and it would be too 
bad to spoil Christmas — for Ed I mean 

and just a little bit for myself too, 
for I really didn’t like the idea of put- 
ting anything definite between Ed and 
myself. He had been such a comfort to 
have round, especially when Hum- 
phrey was being “overpowering.” 
“Overpowering” was just what Hum- 
phrey was: he was so large and deter- 
mined, and saying “no” to him was like 
hitting a punch bag; you had to keep 
on doing it all the time and still it 
came right back and hit you in the face 

-only with Humphrey it took the 

form of kissing. Now Ed had never 
kissed me. He’d only looked at me and 
squeezed my hand. I think I'd rather 
like to have Ed kiss me. 

But then there was the family at 
home to think of. With me married to 
Humphrey, there’d be no more worries 
for Dad — at least on my account — as, 
burying his nose deep in his muffler, he 
hurries from house to house on parish 
calls. Less skimping for Mother, her 
dear mouth full of pins, as she re-cuts 
her old white lace for Lucy or for May, 
but not for Evelyn because — and the 
vision switches to Mother introducing 
“My daughter Evelyn, Mrs. Humphrey 
Laidlaw,” while I smile, sweetly sophis- 
ticated, in velvet and pearls. 

Ice on my mitten as I scratch my nose 
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By PENELOPE KING 


recalls me to the tingling, tinkling 
present. I’m here in St. Rheinhardt 
because I've won a scholarship for a 
year’s study in Rome, and I've come up 
to Switzerland for Christmas holidays. 
These men have chosen to come too — 
I suppose I know why. The pressure of 
Humphrey's arm — a confident, almost 
possessive pressure — seems to tell me. 
So does his smile as I look up. “As good 
as won” he seems to be thinking. I see 
myself suddenly alone with Humphrey 
in some strange hotel bedroom, and I 
withdraw my arm and find myself say- 
ing aloud, “Not so fast, please.” 

“But I’ve got to go fast because the 
shops are closing,” says Ed, “and I've a 
couple of errands yet to do. That wool 
shop —” 

“Taking up knitting?” This from 
Humphrey. 

“Sure.” Ed gives me a twinkle as he 
darts into the doorway of a shop dis- 
playing cushions of orange worsted 
flowers. 

Humphrey turns to me quickly. 
“Evelyn, it’s settled for tonight. I've 
reserved that table at the Kurhaus - 
just we two. We'll give the slip to all 
those old fogies at the hotel and their 


little tuppenny-ha’penny celebration. 
We'll put on a party all our own. The 
bottle’s on the ice.” 

We had strolled on, and turning we 
saw Ed coming out of the wool shop 
with some parcels. 

“Nutty,” was Humphrey's comment. 
“Where did you pick him up?” 

“Oh, he was on the ship when I came 
over. We had loads of fun.” 

“Yes — he’s that type. So he followed 
you here?” 

“What type?” I ignored the question. 

“ “Life of the Party’.” 

“Well — and why not?” 

“No reason. Delightful — if you like 
that sort of thing. The Spirit of Ships’ 
Concerts! — Tourist Class!” 

And all of a sudden I wanted to cry. 
Uncalled for, the vision rose before me 
of Daddy trimming the Sunday School 
Christmas tree — as he would be doing 
tonight at home — climbing the step- 
ladder; handling the fragile balls of red 
and blue glass, survivors from last year; 
tying on the golden paper cornucopias 
filled with the pungent, sticky Christ- 
mas candy, or with the brittle, wavy 
kind. “Miss Jamieson, I’m ready for 
the tinsel now. And is the Star of Beth- 
lehem on straight?” And all the time 
his dear face would be glowing, less 
from the cold without than from the 
warmth within — “good will towards 
men.” “The Spirit of Ships’ Concerts! 
- Tourist Class”! True: the little fat 
purser’s face had shone like that when, 
at the ship’s concert, he has looked up 
from playing his cello. Why, Ed's face 
was shining like that now, as he caught 
up with us. 

“Listen, I’ve got the wool. You know 








Was in Maine 
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America’s First Merry Christmas 


= yEARS before the Pilgrims came, a gay little band of 
Frenchmen celebrated Christmas for the first time in America. No eager r 
children surrounded the Christmas tree that day in 1604 


By VIRGINIA MACK 


for there were no ; 





children! Nor womenfolk. Only Champlain and DeMonts and their ventur- ‘ 


ous men enjoyed the roast venison and the rabbit stew that white December 
day. The scene was a little island at the mouth of the St. Croix River, sixteen 
miles below Calais, Maine. 

First there was worship in the little chapel they had just finished. Then 
came holiday merry-making in characteristic French fashion. A special fea- 
ture was the reading of ““The Master William,” a little gazette of the daily 
events and the gossip of the settlement, well spiced with native wit. Unfor- 
tunately we have only the mention of this in Champlain’s Journal, for no 
copies of America’s first news-sheet were kept. 

And while the older men gathered for stories around the log blaze in the 
meeting hall, the young men skated on the river or went rabbit hunting 
along the shores. 

















retired sea captains. 





! CAPE COD CHRISTMAS | 


Bucx in 1885 in South Harwich, Massachusetts, the pastor put the ‘ 


Christmas celebrations into the hands of a committee of deacons, all of them y 


Naturally their ideas ran to salt water things, so they built a beautiful full- 


By DON TRAYSER 











J rigged three master . . . The Bountiful. She completely covered the pulpit 7 
: and organ--her bowsprit hung over the pews on the starboard side of the ; 
church, and just two pews could be squeezed in between her stern and the j 
: port wall. Her foretruck, maintruck and mizzentruck shot up close to the : 
; ceiling. She had a fine assortment of sails, from flying jib to spanker. A real P 
: ship, even though her hull was bunting and her keel, the meetinghouse floor. f 
: Everyone turned out, of course, and when the minister had spoken, from a j 
J pulpit just aft of the mainmast, the gifts were distributed. But Santa Claus j 
: was not in red and white — no, he wore oilskins that night, a real shipmaster. i 
For several years The Bountiful sailed into the century-old church on 
J Christmas eve. The church still shines white in the sun on a South Harwich . 
: hillside, but The Bountiful comes no more to her meetinghouse port. We ; 
3 > t ji 
j regret it. 
4 ’ 
J 
4 





the old lady who was making the pink 
baby blanket for her grandchild? Well, 
she ran out of wool and thought she 
couldn’t match it; but I managed to 
snitch a bit of it and had them send fon 
some. It’s just come. Isn’t that a bit of 
luck? I bet the old dear’s going to get a 
surprise! And look what I’ve got here. 
It’s a hot water bottle cover in red 
flannel for old Mr. Slade. His room’s so 
far from the bathroom, he says, and his 
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bottle gets cold in the night. I over- 
heard him telling old Miss Lee. She’s 
getting bed socks with a poem: 


“Please don’t let these give you a shock, 
But put them on at ten o'clock!” 


“Have you got something for each of 
those old fossils up at the Hotel?” 
Humphrey inquired. 

“Of course. Just jokes. Think how it 
must feel to be old and lonely, and ina 





strange land, when Christmas comes. 
The poor old ducks need cheering up a 
bit — something to warm the cockles, 
don’t you know; so I've fixed it up that 
we can all have dinner together at one 
table, with snappers and decorations. 
Only you two are going out, I know — 
to the Kurhaus.” 

“Oh, I wish we weren't!” It slipped 
out before I could stop it. 


But I had to go. All that evening 
there was champagne and jazz and tin 
horns and Humphrey’s arm pressing 
me close in the dance. But at midnight, 
faintly, through the maze of noise and 
tobacco fumes, I heard deep, solemn 
bells. “Silent Night!” 

We were dancing; but I stopped 
short, and ran out of the door in my 
evening dress, and stood there in the 
snow. 

Beneath a frosty moon the village 
street, that’s like two rows of cuckoo 
clocks facing each other under their 
crust of snow and icicles, was dark but 
for the Christmas trees that here — and 
there —and there—lit up the win- 
dows. At the end of the road stood the 
steepled church, and above it on all 
sides rose glistening peaks, sharp out- 
lined against a spangled sky. 

Cold stung us like a burn as we stood 
there a moment listening to the bells, 
and voices from all sides in joyous awe 
sang out the glory of “Stille Nacht, 
heilige Nacht.” They would be singing 
it at home, in English, just at this hou 
— bless them! 

“Evelyn, we'll freeze. Come in and 
dance.” 

I was pulled back and Humphrey's 
arm engulfed me and swept me off. 

But my thoughts were still across the 
sea with Daddy, handing the presents 
down to the row of upturned children’s 
faces — with Mother — my sisters. Well, 
please God, I should be with them next 
year; even a new husband would take 
me to my family for Christmas, and 
Mother would be beaming with such 
pleasure then when she introduced 
“My daughter Evelyn, Mrs. Edwin 
Blake —” 

3ut good heavens, what name had 
Mother said? 

Yet in the vision she continued 
proudly, “And my son-in-law, Ed. Oh, 
but I see he’s on the step-ladder, help- 
ing with the tree.” 

And the vision’s come true! 
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Courtship, Marriage 


W. ARE OFTEN TOLD that, 


in the good old days when curfew was 
in flower, the nights were used solely 
for sleep, and parents never had to 
worry about their boys’ and girls’ un- 
seemly behavior toward each other. 
Everybody had retired by nine 
o'clock. Petting parties were three 
centuries in the future. Flirtations 
were unknown, and courtship was so 
public and so prudent that it was 
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Ronald Slayton 


SCANDALS 


and Divorce, Three Centuries Ago 


By HENRY W. LAWRENCE 
difficult for the participants to keep 
awake. By comparison, our own 
dreadful times are shameful, and we 
are constantly urged to consider the 
ways of these virtuous ancestors and 
to imitate them. 

The exception proves the rule is 
the adage which implies that, if the 
exceptions were too numerous, they 
might not only test, but even invali- 
date, the rule. This possibility, of 


course, applies to the rule of ances- 
tral superiority in general, and the 
alleged coy correctness of Puritan love 
affairs in particular. The exceptions 
noted below may suggest that at least 
a revision of this rule is desirable. 

It is not very widely known that 
the flirtation problem became so seri- 
ous in Massachusetts, within a dozen 
years or so after the settlement began, 
that the fathers felt constrained to 
pass a law for curbing the pernicious 
practice of unauthorized courting. 
The reader of these lines may have 
his or her doubts as to whether they 
are true; may even declare them a 
base slander against the fair fame of 
the grand old commonwealth and its 
still fairer Puritan tradition. It seems 
prudent, therefore, to quote in sup- 
port of this astonishing statement the 
very words of the law which dealt 
with the evils that had so quickly 
sprung up to menace the matrimo- 
nial morals of the godly immigrants. 

The statute describes these evils as, 
follows:— 

“Whereas it is a common practice 
in diverse places, for young men irreg- 
ularly and disorderly to watch all ad- 
vantages for their evil purposes, to 
insinuate into the affections of young 
maidens, by coming to them in places 
and seasons unknown to their parents 
for such ends, whereby much evil 
hath grown amongst us, to the dis- 
honor of God and dzmage of par- 
ties. 

Here we have a first-rate descrip- 
tion, in quaint old phrases, of a some- 
what notorious twentieth-century 
phenomenon; yet the date of the stat- 
ute was 1647. 
penalties for 
wickedness: — 

“For prevention whereof for time 
to come; It is further Ordered, That 
whatsoever person from henceforth, 
shall endeavor directly or indirectly, 
to draw away the affection of any 
maid in this jurisdiction under pre- 
tence of marriage, before he hath ob- 
tained liberty and allowance from her 
parents or governors (or in absence 
of such) of the nearest magistrate, 
he shall forfeit for the first offence five 
pounds; for the second towards the 
party ten pounds and be bound to 
forbear any further attempt and pro- 
ceedings in that unlawful design; And 
for the third offence he shall be com- 
mitted to prison and upon hearing 
and conviction by the next Court 
shall be adjudged to continue in pris- 
on until the Court of Assistants shall 
see cause to release him.” 


It goes on to name the 
this popular form of 








“SaRAH Was A BouLD VIRGIN” 


The Connecticut situation seems to 
have been equally perilous. Young 
men there were forbidden “to inveigle 
or draw the affections of any maid” 
without the proper permission, and 
the law enumerates the current pro- 
hibited methods: “whether it be by 
speech, writing, message, company- 
keeping, unnecessary familiarity, dis- 
orderly night-meetings, sinful dalli- 
ance, gifts.” In 1660, Jacob Minline 
and Sarah Tuttle of New Haven were 
haled to court for violating this law, 
and the record shows that the pur- 
pose of their unlawful meetings had 
by no means been prayer and fasting. 
“They sat down together,” says the 
testimony, “his arm being about her, 
and her arm upon his shoulder or 
about his neck; and he kissed her, 
and she kissed him, or they kissed 
one another, continuing in this post- 
ure about half an hour.” Moreover, 


Sarah denied that Jacob had “inveig- 
led her affections,” whereupon the 
court fined her instead of him, and 
called her a “bould virgin.” 

A certain surprising carelessness 
about wedding ceremonies, or even 
lack of any, seems to have been toler- 
ated sometimes. Thus one authority 
relates the story of a New London 
scapegrace who insisted on taking up 
with a woman and making her his 
wife without ceremony. The affair 
was a scandal in the community. A 
magistrate, meeting the couple on the 
street, accosted them thus:— 

“John Rogers, do you persist in 
calling this woman, a servant, so 
much younger than yourself, your 
wife?” 

“Yes, I do,” retorted John. 

“And do you, Mary,” continued the 
magistrate gruffly, “wish such an old 
man as this to be your husband?” 

“Indeed I do,” she replied firmly. 


“Then, by the laws of God and this 





commonwealth,” was the disconcert- 
ing response, “I, as a magistrate, pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” 

Where due form and ceremony 
were observed by the parties, how- 
ever, their path to matrimony was 
rarely blocked. If the young man’s in- 
tentions were serious and honorable, 
and if the girl favored him, parents 
who forbade the courting were likely 
to be haled before the magistrates to 
show cause for thus thwarting their 
children’s affections. A statute of 1641 
says: “If any person shall wilfully and 
unreasonably deny any child timely 
or convenient marriage or shall exer- 
cise any unnatural severity towards 
them; such children shall have liberty 
to complain to authority for redress 
in such cases.” Complaints under this 
law were actually made by determ- 
ined young lovers. Thus, in 1646, 
“Richard Taylor complained to the 
general Court of Plymouth that he 
was prevented from marrying Ruth 
Wheildon by her father Gabriel.” 
When this inconsiderate father was 
brought before the court, he “yielded 
and promised no longer to oppose 
the marriage.” 


TWENTY SHILLINGS For Turninc Him 
Down 

Breach of promise to marry was a 
serious offense, then as now, but 
“heart balm” seems to have been con- 
siderably less expensive in the olden 
days. The Massachusetts colony rec- 
ords show, for instance, that the court 
“orders that Joyce Bradwicke shall 
give unto Alex. Becke the sum of 
twenty shillings, for promiseing him 
marriage and nowe refuseing to per- 
forme the same.” Sometimes prices 
were higher, however, as in the case 
mentioned in the Plymouth colony 
records where Dinah Silvester and her 
father sue John Palmer “to recover 
twenty pounds and costs, for acteing 
fraudulently against the said Dinah, 
in not performing his engagement to 
her in point of marriage.” In 1735, a 
woman was awarded two hundred 
pounds and costs against the young 
man who had deserted her and mar- 
ried another girl, but one reason why 
the penalty was so large in this case 
is that the wily wooer had first be- 
guiled the jilted one into deeding him 
a piece of land worth a hundred 
pounds. 

After the marriage knot was once 
actually tied, it rarely slipped. Di- 
vorce was distinctly not in fashion in 
those early days, but sometimes the 
matrimonial triangle, or even a sort 
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of domestic polygon, took its place, 
with one or more admirers competing 
with the husband for his wife’s affec- 
tions. A striking illustration of this 
unhappy matrimonial geometry, 
which failed, nevertheless, to untie 
the wedding knot, is the case of Sam- 
uel Sewall, Junior, son of the famous 
chief justice of Massachusetts, and Re- 
becca Dudley, of that commonwealth. 
How often this sort of thing occurred 
in Boston in those early days of more 
than two hundred years ago it is im- 
possible to state with certainty. The 
facts of this particular case, however, 
are given rather fully in the valuable 
and trustworthy diary kept by Samuel 
Sewall, Senior, the eminent father of 
the unfortunate young husband. 


A Breeze or SCANDAL 

According to this diary, the wife, 
who was the daughter of Governor 
Joseph Dudley and the granddaugh- 
ter of Governor Thomas Dudley, be- 
haved herself well enough at least to 
escape public notice for the first ten 
years of her married life, and had 
borne to her husband five children, 
before she began to flap and flutter in 
a breeze of scandal. A certain William 
Iisley, of Newbury, apparently look- 
ing for a job as “soul-mate,” found it 
at the house of the fractious Rebecca 
Dudley Sewall. It was really her 
house, rather than her husband’s, for 
Samuel Sewall, Junior, seems to have 
been too meek to resist her demands 
or to resent Ilsley’s intrusion. The 
three angles in this unholy triangle 
are clearly shown in the following 
passage from Father Sewall’s diary, 
under date of October 30, 1713:— 

“Sam and his Wife dine here (on a 
visit to the old folks). 

“They go home together in the 
Calash (ancestor to the now defunct 
horse and buggy). 

“William Ilsley rode and passed by 
them. My son warned him not to 
lodge at his house. Daughter (the ter- 
rible Rebecca) said she had as much 
to do with the house as he. 

“Ilsley lodged there. 

“Sam grew so ill on Satterday that 
he was fain to take his Horse and 
come hither, to the surprise of his 
Mother, who was at home. 

“Lord save him and us,” concludes 
the poor old father, shocked and 
grieved almost to despair at such go- 
ings-on. 

It is impossible to read Judge Sew- 
all’s account of this miserable affair 
without feeling both pity and admira- 
tion for him. He behaved better than 
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any of the others concerned. His wife, 
Mother Sewall, was very harsh in her 
interviews with the erring Rebecca; 
and Rebecca’s parents, Governor and 
Mrs. Dudley, tried to put all the 
blame on the daughter’s husband; but 
the old Judge listened to both sides 
peaceably and kept trying to accom- 
plish a reconciliation. 

“While I was absent, my Wife and 
Daughter Sewall (Rebecca) had very 
sharp discourse,” he writes. Later, 
when he visited his daughter-in-law’s 
parents, they loaded the blame for all 
the domestic trouble upon the hus- 
band of their daughter. ““The Govern- 
or and Madam Dudley both,” says the 
Judge’s diary, “reckoned up the Of- 
fences of my son; and He the Vertues 
of his Daughter.” 


My Dear, Have You Hearp Asout 
REBECCA— 

Soon after this, however, an event 
occurred which caused the Dudleys to 
stop talking about the virtues of their 
daughter. On December 19, 1716, she 
gave birth to a son, though she had 





not lived with her husband since Jan- 
uary 1715. 

Judge Sewall pretty nearly gave up 
when this blow fell, though only a 
little time before he had sent his 
daughter-in-law ten pounds with 
which to buy clothes. The Dudleys 
changed their tone, and came to plead 
for their humiliated Rebecca. “Gov- 
ernor Dudley,” says the diary, describ- 
ing a subsequent interview, “men- 
tioned Christ’s pardoning Mary Mag- 
dalen.” The Governor also urged that 
“God hates putting away” a wife, but 
Sewall was not impressed with this be- 
lated straining of mercy from the 
Scriptures. He replied: “I said my Son 
had all along insisted that the infant 
lately born should not be chargeable 
to his Estate.” Governor Dudley said 
that “Nobody knew whose 't was.” 

A few months later, the haughty 
and wanton Rebecca herself came 
pleading for forgiveness and a recon- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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IMMIGRANTS OR AMERICANS? 


Less than 40% of all New Englanders are native whites, 
in comparison with 57% for the country as a whole 


No TWO PEOPLE will agree 
on a definition of Americanism, I 
know. Not long ago I tried to simmer 
down definitions on Americanism pre- 
sented to me by persons in all profes- 
sions, and the result was astounding. 
There were almost as many different 
ideas as there were contributions. 

Perhaps the most striking was also 
the most brief: “Americanism is the 
evolution of an immigrant into an 
American.” If we accept, then, this 
slogan, and well we may, Americaniz- 
ing the immigrant is making him an 
American. Wherein lies the rub. Who 
shall assume the burden of this very 
important undertaking? 

Before we go any further it is well to 
define the immigrant. Any dictionary 
will tell you that an immigrant is one 
who goes or has gone from one region 
or one country to another. Thus, we in 
America are all immigrants, even the 
Indians, if we go far enough into early 
history. However, we never think of the 
New England Yankee as an immigrant 
—nor the southern planter, nor the 
western cowboy. The mention of the 
word immigrant brings to mind one 
who was born in a foreign country, 
who now resides in our neighborhood, 
— who owns the corner grocery store, 
who runs the downtown restaurant, 
who sells us our clothes and our auto- 
mobile. He is someone who has diffi- 
culty in expressing himself, even 
though his sons and daughters may be 
graduates of the better colleges which 
teach our sons and daughters the 
very language he has difficulty in learn- 
ing. This person, then, is the immi- 
grant with whom we are concerned. It 
is he whom we want to Americanize — 
to teach to become American, like us. 
But where shall we start? How shall we 
go about it? What is there that we shall 
call to his attention, ask him to adopt, 
while he discards what he has brought 
with him from abroad? 

Few Americans know America. Few 
Americans know the fine things which 
the stars and stripes represent. How 
can people who have lived within the 
borders of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
know what American liberty means 


By CHRIS. J. AGRAFIOTIS 


when they have never known anything 
else but liberty? Can we enjoy happi- 
ness unless we have known sorrow? It 
does not seem logical for us to attempt 
to teach liberty and equality to other 
people, we who do not understand the 
true significance of the very words 
we delight in flaunting in the faces of 
the unhappy immigrants. Nevertheless, 
every once in a while some individual, 
some club, some society will adopt a 
resolution to “Americanize the immi- 
grant.” And out they go, with elaborate 
plans, after having spent evening after 
evening in discussion, and expended 
much contributed money without 
logic, to teach the immigrant to become 
a good American. Unimaginative peo- 
ple! For few, indeed very few, have 





Joseph Pistey, Jr. 


been the times when these people even 
showed any other than superficial ac- 
complishments. Telling the immi- 
grants about America’s business oppor- 
tunities, boasting about its tall build- 
ings and its commercial activities — 
and believe me, these are the very 
things most Americanism plans have 
included — these do not help the peo- 
ple who have come from some country 


across the seas. These things they dis- 
cover themselves, anyway. 

What is the most appealing of Amer- 
ica’s many charms, from the immi- 
grant’s point of view? It is the oppor- 
tunity of leading one’s life as one 
wishes. Do you know what it means to 
have to live the life of a farmer because 
your father was a farmer, to become a 
carpenter because your ancestors for 
generations back were carpenters, to be 
satisfied with the role of housewife be- 
cause it is woman’s chief reason for 
being on this earth? How an immi- 
grant’s heart smiles when he makes the 
astounding discovery that America 
gives him that chance. In our Ameri- 
canism programs we forget to mention 
this—he discovers it himself, after 
much trial and error, many disappoint- 
ments. 

So many people confuse American- 
ism with naturalization. They seem to 
feel, in their spurts at helping the 
immigrant, that once they assist him 
to become naturalized their work 
ends there. How many “voters” we 
have who do not know yet what are 
American ideals, principles and tradi- 
tions! Why? Because, after we made 
him a citizen, we stopped. What has 
our failure led to? The creeping in 
of the many “isms” which are today a 
menace to American liberty. Whereas 
we failed to teach him American ideals 
and traditions, salesmen representing 
Communism, Hitlerism and Fascism 
have been hard at work. And until we 
are ready to put aside our apathy, to 
sacrifice personal, racial, religious, po- 
litical and national prejudices, we shall 
continue to see the numbers of the 
followers of the “isms” grow until they 
will challenge the very foundations 
upon which this great nation has been 
built. 

Why not put aside our indifference 
and cultivate the immigrant’s best 
characteristics? Why not cease to re- 
gard him with scorn and suspicion? He 
is here to stay; let’s make him one of 
us. We have not done it so far. What 
have been the results? In practically 
every one of our larger communities 
one with little trouble may find a “little 
Poland” here, a “little Greece” there, 
a “little Italy” beyond. Why these 
small nations within our borders? As 
long as they exist, the immigrant can- 
not but remain an immigrant. For in 
those centers he continues to speak the 
languages of his mother-land. He reads 
newspapers printed in his native lan- 
guage which are replete with news 
about the mother country. He follows 
the political situation abroad, while he 
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cares little what goes on here. Would 
these conditions have existed if the 
descendants of John Alden and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop had opened up their 
arms and said, “Welcome’’? 

The immigrant has tried to pry open 
the door which, however, remained 
firmly closed. He tried to Americanize 
himself, but the task, in most instances, 
has been very difficult. And what is 
worse, he has fallen the victim of racial 
hatred, religious prejudice, bigotry and 
exploitation. 

Exploitation? How our aspirants for 
political offices have exploited the poor 
immigrant! How friendly they become, 
what promises they make — before the 
election! 

How many times have you heard the 
remark, “He came here to make some 
money and then will go back to the old 
country.” And that has been a very 
good excuse for conscientious Ameri- 
cans to remain apathetic. True, the im- 
migrant did, in the majority of cases, 
come here to make a fortune and then 
return to the old country. Only a few 
have ever done so, and the blame in 
even these cases can rightfully fall on 
our shoulders. Even the most avari- 
cious immigrants will gladly give up 
money and riches for the freedom 
which America offers him. Jf only he 
would be made to feel at home! 

Think how the children of foreign- 
born parents must suffer. They are 
asked to serve two masters — the old 
and the new. The result of such 
strained loyalties often has proven dis- 
astrous. In some cases the children, 
unable to cope with such an environ- 
ment, have broken away from the par- 
ents entirely—a sad thing. In many 
other instances, children have been 
brought up to think and live identi- 
cally like the parents, feeling much at- 
tached to the mother country they have 
never seen, assuring the permanency 
of the “little nations” — another sad 
thing. 

In his own attempts to become 
Americanized the immigrant falls the 
victim of persons of his own race who 
assume the role of leaders. These self- 
appointed leaders are usually the tools 
of political aspirants and are very ac- 
tive before impending elections. The 
immigrant has been exploited so much 
by these persons that he reaches the 
stage where he feels that the best thing 
he can do is to crawl into his shell and 
stay there. 

Directly or indirectly the immigrant 
has been induced to come to this coun- 
try. Until a few years ago, the immi- 
grants were greatly in demand to build 
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I MIGHT even say I married 
a damyankee, for as such were his an- 
cestors known to mine. 

When we first married, he traveled 
and each week sent me an allowance, 
so it was only gradually that I became 
acquainted with Yankee thrift and 
tightness. I managed very nicely on my 
generous allowance, but never saved a 
cent. My thoughtful family provided 
new clothes now and then, and some- 
times a little trip. 

I was shocked, therefore, when 
Ralph was transferred to the home 
office and began to take care of the 
household expenses himself. He even 
bought the groceries! Unthought of in 
an Irish family like mine, where Dad 
handed over his check to Mother with- 
out a word and Mother paid the bills, 
bought what she wanted and did as 
she pleased. 

Ralph’s financial ideas were a differ- 
ent story. Each week he put a set 
amount in the bank, and we had to 
live on the rest as best we could. When 
I complained, he looked at me in 
amazement. Now that he was home 
and in charge, why should I want a 
separate allowance? I found it difficult 
to explain that there were many odds 
and ends I wanted to buy without his 
supervision. Except for giving me a 
dollar now and then, he ignored my 
periodic rebellions. 

I needed a new winter coat, but 
Ralph’s budget wouldn’t stretch that 
far. I went home to Mother. At first it 
was wonderful to be back in the old 
protecting arms again, living as I had 
been accustomed to live, with no 
| thoughts of tomorrow. But Ralph's 
training had been too thorough. I 

began to see faults where before had 
| been perfection. Mother did waste 
food and money; she did buy new 
clothes and supplies when they weren't 
really needed. But when I said any- 








I MARRIED A YANKEE | 
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thing, Mother laughed good naturedly 
and said, “You're a little damyankee 
yourself! Maybe you'd better go back 
to Ralph!” 

At last Ralph sent a stiff little note 
saying that if I'd come back I could try 
running the house as I wished. What a 
thrill it was when he handed over his 
check to me with a grin that dared me 
to do as well as he had. I was willing 
enough, but after four weeks of strug- 
gling to pay bills and keep the pantry 
filled, without ever a thought of the 
bank, I gave up. I admit that I was 
really ashamed to do so, but after all, 
Ralph had been raised by an old- 
fashioned saving family of Yankees 
and I had never had the least training 
in thrift. Then, too, I found that it 
was easier to say that Ralph handled 
the finances than to refuse to give 
friends and relatives a little loan 
which only too often would never be 
paid. 

But when Ralph took over the 
financial budgeting again, I did insist 
that I'd have my own small allowance 
each and every week, so that I need 
not ask him for every penny. I force 
myself to stay within that allowance, 
too, and, little by little, 'm becoming | 
as thrifty as any Yankee. 

When the depression came and 
Ralph lost his position, you can rest 
assured little Mary was only too glad 
that he had saved those precious dol- 
lars each week. They tided us over a 
long period of unemployment, and 
when he got work again, I was the 
one who insisted on re-establishing the 
bank account. 

Watching the struggles of my own 
parents and many friends who had 
lived up to every cent and laughed at 
budgets, I rejoice that I married a 
Yankee who knew the meaning of real 
thrift and had strength of mind 
enough to practise it. 




















our railroads, to labor in our mines, to 
work in our factories, to open up our 
frontier. With the curtailment or ter- 
mination of these jobs, the immigrants 
found themselves on the outside look- 
ing in, unable to partake of the fruits 
of their labors. 

It took a World War to show of what 
mettle the immigrant is made. Every 
race in democratic America produced 
its hero. And the heroism of these for- 
eign-born boys fighting for democracy 
showed that true Americanism is above 


race, creed or condition. The spirit of 
equality, broad fellowship, higher 
manhood, true citizenship and genuine 
and unadulterated Americanism was 
created by such heroes of strikingly 
various types as Alvin York, a Ten- 
nessee mountaineer; “Scotty, the kid,” 
a Boston newsboy; George Dilboy, a 
Greek from Keene, New Hampshire; 
“Hair-Raising” Wittlessey, a New York 
lawyer; Sing Kee, a Chinaman from 
the Pacific coast, and Clarence Van 
Alden, a negro. 








Most of these men made the supreme 
sacrifice by being true Americans. They 
paid with their lives to help create and 
perpetuate a finer and greater democ- 
racy where fraternity, equality and 
brotherly love would be practiced 
among all its people. 

Did they die in vain? Soon after the 
war, with the soil still fresh over 
their graves, racial prejudices, bigotry 
and un-American practices began to 
abound. The country soon forgot that 
the immigrant from across the waters 
fought side by side with the Yankee 
doughboy. An immigrant again be- 
came an immigrant. 

What must be done to bring about 
a better understanding of this prob- 
lem? How can the immigrant be Amer- 
icanized in such a way that he may 
retain that with which his mother 
country endowed him, while at the 
same time he will adopt true American 
ideals and traditions? 

First of all, this thing must be made 
clear. The immigrant is here to stay. 
He is neither an intruder, a guest nor a 
visitor, here today to be gone tomor- 
row. He is an American citizen; he 
appreciates what that means, and all 
he wants is a little encouragement in 
his endeavor to completely American- 
ize himself. 

I am of the belief that Americaniz- 
ing the immigrant is far from a hope- 
less proposition. A program embody- 
ing the following conditions should go 
a long way: 

1. Nationwide acceptance of the im- 
migrant. 

2. Intermarriage should be encour- 


aged. Just now, this seems to be about 
the only point where the foreign-born 
and the Yankee come in complete 
agreement — neither one wants to see 
his son or daughter marry out of the 
fold. 

3. Extensive programs to inspire 
true Americanism among all classes, 
whether native or foreign-born. 

4. We must favor educational pro- 
grams which do not emphasize foreign 
culture and traits to the exclusion of 
American. 

5. We must favor legislation which 
would equalize the opportunities for 
work and which would remove dis- 
crimination of a prejudicial nature. 

6. We must favor English language 
legislation to apply to the voting fran- 
chise, not to defranchise those who 
have already gained the privilege, but 
to cover all new voters. 

7. Americanization schools should 
be not only continued but greatly in- 
creased in number. 

8. We must see that such legislation 
should be introduced which would em- 
body the naturalization of all parents 
who have been in this country contin- 
uously for the last seven years, who 
have children who were born here, 
and who would provide satisfactory 
proof of their intention to make this 
country their permanent place of 
abode. Persons with civil or criminal 
records should not come under this 
legislation. Such legislation would 
bridge the gap which now exists where 
parents are still foreigners while their 
children are, by law, Americans. 

The above suggestions are national 


in scope and legislative in character. 
Locally, the following program can be 
put through with less difficulty: 

1. Promotion of conferences of 
young people where community prob- 
lems only would be discussed. 

2. Increase of civic affairs. 

3. Encouragement of inter-racial 
service Camps. 

4. More general participation, and 
more varied representation, in local 
political enterprises. 

5. Through business organizations 
and service clubs, and by utilizing 
every medium of publicity, this fact 
must be recognized, — that a NAME, 
in itself, signifies NOTHING. 

The immigrant in America, the 
haven for immigrants from the time of 
Columbus, is here in great numbers. 
Will it be permitted that he shall con- 
tinue strengthening such “little na- 
tions” as Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy 
and Stalin’s Soviet Russia among our 
midst, or shall these sons and daugh- 
ters of Europe be induced to be- 
come the offspring of the Pilgrim 
fathers? 

We have been successful in reshap- 
ing the physical face of this continent 
and adjusting it to a highly organized 
civilization. We have been successful 
in changing the lives of a vast number 
of people from an isolated agricultural 
to a complex industrial form of living. 
Will we be able, if this nation is to 
survive, to make a unified society from 
these diversified racial stocks who are 
by nature antagonistic and different in 
origin, language, ideals, customs, tra- 
ditions and culture? 





houses? 
2. What is a swinging shelf? 


down cellar? 


Screen Closet? 


barrel? 








1. Why were cellar doors made so wide in old 


3. What is a Candle Chest, and why was it kept 
4. Identify a Preserve Closet? Cheese Closet? 


5. With what kind of mortar did the early masons 
fasten the cellar stonework together? 

6. Why were wells placed in cellars? 

7. From what wood were salt pork barrels made? 
How was the density of the brine determined? How 
was the pork kept from floating on top of the brine? 
What was the method of placing the pork in the 


| HAVE YOU A YANKEE CELLAR? (and what do you keep in it?) 


By JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


cellar? 


(Answers on page 28) 


8. What fuel was used in the cellar smoke-oven to 
cure the hams and bacon? To heat the brick baking 
ovens? To make charcoal? 

9. What is a milk cellar? vegetable cellar? fruit 


10. In what was cider applesauce placed? How 
were turnips stored? Where was corned beef placed 
for curing? In what were hams pickled? How was 
butter kept sweet? How was lard stored? | 
11. What was a cellarway? | 
12. And a question which worried many a thrifty 
Yankee housewife on a cold winter night: 
“Will it freeze down cellar?” 








12. 
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I. Must have been back in 
the early seventies that some good 
angel put one of the books of C. A. 
Stephens’ “Camping Out Series” into 
my ten-year-old hands. One after an- 
other I read them all — “Camping 
Out,” “Lynx Hunting,” “Off to the 
Geysers,” “Left on Labrador” and “On 
the Amazon.” What happy hours the 
old titles still recall! The youthful 
heroes of the books, “Wash,” “Wade,” 
“Kit” and “Raed,” became my boy- 
hood friends, as real as any of my 
schoolmates, and by the _ writer’s 
homely art the few hundred acres of 
woodland that are now the Middlesex 
Fells were transmuted for me into the 
great Maine wilderness. It was my first 
acquaintance with the man whom I 
was afterward to know long and pleas- 
antly in person. 

I recall very clearly our first actual 
meeting. Mr. Stephens had already 
been connected with The Youth’s 
Companion for some thirty years, but 
I had only recently joined the editorial 
staff. We met in the office, and I was 
introduced to him. In the course of the 
conversation that followed I asked him 
if he would mind telling me what had 
prompted him to write those early 
books. He laughed and said, “It was 
probably the desire to earn as much 
money as I could in the shortest pos- 
sible time.” 

I did not take the statement too seri- 
ously, for anyone who remembers the 
thread on which the “Camping Out 
Series” was strung will see that even 
then Stephens had a definite/éduca- 
tional purpose in his work. He had 
gone through the usual ungraded 
country school, where, as one old-time 
teacher used to say, the pupils repre- 
sented “everything from babes in arms 
to toothless hags,”” and he had been 
graduated from Bowdoin College, 


” 


Editor’s Note: The heading shown above is 
taken from one of Stephens’ stories in the 
old Youth's Companion. 
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By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


where he had paid his way by selling 
sewing machines, and, in keeping with 
the time-honored Maine tradition, by 
teaching school and sawing and split- 
ting wood. His alert and questing 
mind had already put him out of sym- 
pathy with the cut-and-dried methods 
then in use. He would have been de- 
lighted with the old farmer’s remark, 
“When we were boys we had school 
only twelve weeks a year which left us 
forty to get an education in.” 

The young heroes of the “Camping 
Out Series” fitted up a sailing vessel in 
which they had interesting educational 
adventures afloat, and, between times, 
equally interesting experiences in the 
woods. So Stephens has justly been 
credited with having been the first to 
set people to thinking about the pos- 
sibility of a floating college which 
should educate its students by travel. 
In 1872 he made a definite proposal 
that such an institution be established, 
and asked anyone who was interested 
to get in touch with him. “Oliver 
Optic” furthered the idea in fiction 
through his “Young America Abroad” 
series, and fifty-five years after Stephens 
had dropped the first seed a “floating 
university,” with a diversified and ade- 
quate faculty and an unusual body of 
students, actually made a tour of the 
world. Thus Stephens saw his youth- 
ful dream come true. 

In a literary sense those early books 
were unquestionably crude, for the 
young author lacked both experience 
and practice; but there were already 
abundant signs of the qualities that 
were to make his later work so convinc- 
ing. He had the early sense to write of 
things that he knew about, and to 
make the details concrete rather than 
general. When a group of his charac- 
ters gathered round the “Old Squire's” 
great fireplace of a winter evening the 
smoke that perfumed the kitchen was 
not merely wood smoke, but the sweet- 
scented smoke of birch or maple or 


pitch pine; and the apples that they 
ate were not just apples, but sponge 
russets and hubbardstons and pound 
sweets and others the very names of 
which still titillate the palates of old 
New Englanders. His young people 
coasted exactly as I have heard my 
mother describe her own coasting — for 
I too, thank God, was born in Maine. 
They piled into a pung or packed 
themselves on a wood sled. Then some 
daredevil flattened himself, belly- 
bumps, on a hand sled lashed between 
the thills of the pung or wood sled, and 
steered with the toe of his cowhide 
boot. If you think that a modern to- 
boggan chute or ski slide affords a 
greater thrill, try all three. 

With the exception of those few 
early books, all of Stephens’ work for 
sixty years went to The Youth’s Com- 
panion. It began with two short stories 
or articles that he offered, rather difh- 
dently, to Mr. Ford in person. When he 
called again, the next day but one, as 
Mr. Ford had asked him to do, he re- 
ceived seven dollars apiece for his offer- 
ings. A few days later he was back with 
two more stories, for which he received 
ten dollars each. That money he spent 
for a trip to Washington, from which 
he returned with an article about some 
of the interesting things that he had 
seen there. So began an association that 
lasted all his life, during which he 
wrote more than a thousand stories of 
three or four thousand words each, and 
upward of a hundred seven- or eight- 
chapter serials. 

Most of that work was done at Nor- 
way Lake, Maine, where Mr. Stephens 
had built a great, rambling house on a 
grassy slope overlooking Norway Lake, 
or, as the maps have it, Lake Pennes- 
seewassee, within two miles of the farm 
on which he was born — the farm made 
so fondly familiar by the stories of the 
“Old Squire” and his family. Twice a 
year Stephens would come to Boston 
and stay a week or two, going over with 








Mr. Ford and the other editors the 
plans for his next year’s work. Those 
were about the only occasions when we 
saw him at the office. 

But not all of his time was spent 
either at Norway Lake or in Boston, 
for he traveled widely, both in America 
and abroad. He climbed Mount Ka- 
tahdin and made a canoe trip down 
the Allagash when each was a more dif- 
ficult task and a greater adventure than 
either is today. He visited Yellowstone 
Park, Newfoundland, British Colum- 
bia, Alaska, made two trips down the 
Mississippi and three to Paris, and 
traveled in Mexico, Panama, Cuba and 
Guatamala. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said to 
Edward Eggleston, “A writer of fiction 
should take his life in his hands at least 
once every year.” Stephens may not have 
done it so often as that, but he did it 
several times. On a trip to Isle Royale, 
in Lake Superior with a young mining 
engineer, to look at some old copper 
workings, he had a lively run-in with 
a gang of smugglers. In the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado he 
was “treed” on a rock 
by a jaguar and her 
two cubs; and he had 
an adventure with 
mountain lions while 
climbing | Popocate- 
petl, and another with 
grizzly bears on the 
Columbia River. So 
through travel and 
ever new experiences 
he followed in his own 
life the theory of a 
sound and compre- 
hensive education that 
he had advanced in 
his earliest books. 

It was undoubtedly 
in that way that he 
kept his work so fresh 
to the very end of his 
long life. I once asked 
him if he was not 
afraid of sometime 
“writing himself out.” 
He laughed and said, 
“Oh, I've written my- 
self out a dozen times; 


the character of Stephens’ mind better 
than that explanation. He had all the 
intellectual curiosity that would have 
entitled him to make Terence’s asser- 
tion his own, or to appropriate as his 
motto that old-fashioned rustic ex- 
clamation, “I want to know!” He was 
interested in every thing and every- 
body. A genial, kindly man, full of 
humor and easy to talk with, he had, 
nevertheless, a self-respecting dignity 
that never invited undue familiarity. 
He was at all times the captain of his 
soul. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about him was the success with which 
he kept his youthful point of view — 
his ability to share the thoughts and 
emotions of youth, and to set them 
forth in his stories. It was that freshness 
of mind that misled a Missouri boy 
into writing to Stephens to ask how old 
he was. “From the way you write,” said 
the boy, “I think you must be about as 
old as I am.” Unlike St. Paul, Stephens 
never wholly put away childish things, 
and thousands of readers have blessed 
him for it. 
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German boy in Manheim made 
Glass which soon a fortune paid, 
Added ‘‘Baron”’ to his name, 
Stiegel died poor just the same. 


—F. Wurtinc Hatcu 








but when I find the 
cistern getting low I just board a train, 
without knowing or caring how far I 
am going, or where. Sometimes in the 
first ten miles a remark of a chance 
seatmate will give me a new lead. Some- 
times I have had to go half way across 
the continent; but sooner or later it has 
always come.” 

Probably nothing could have shown 


He had his diversions. One of them 
was planting trees. On his place at Nor- 
way Lake he set out two thousand pine 
trees, and he once told me that one of 
his amusements was hunting for wild 
apple trees and transplanting and 
afterwards grafting them. He said he 
had found that, like self-reliant boys, 
the apple trees that had sprung up of 


themselves and made their own way, 
were usually of sturdier stuff and 
greater stamina — “less likely to win- 
ter-kill.” 

His other diversion was scientific re- 
search. At Mr. Ford’s suggestion he had 
studied medicine, taken the full course 
at Boston University Medical School 
and received his degree. He never prac- 
ticed, but he built a laboratory at his 
place in Norway Lake and spent much 
of his leisure time in biological re- 
search. 

In person Mr. Stephens was of me- 
dium height, but spare. To the very 
end of his long life his hair remained 
thick and as black as a crow’s wing. He 
walked with the light, springy step of 
a young man, and almost the only 
mark that time had made on him was 
those little groups of wrinkles that 
radiate fanwise from the outer corners 
of the eyes. 

In dress he was faultlessly neat, with 
a suggestion’ of something old-fash- 
ioned, as if, in years past, he had found 
a tailor that suited him, and had seen 
no reason to patronize any other since. 
I never saw him in a soft collar or a 
soft shirt or any other of the comforta- 
ble negligences that we permit our- 
selves today. 

He kept himself physically fit chiefly 
by walking and by that once most hon- 
ored of all New England exercises, 
“working up” the winter’s wood. In 
speaking of exercise once, he told me 
that up to the time when his grand- 
father, the “Old Squire” of happy 
memory, was ninety years old he used 
to run up and down the road in front 
of the house every morning, to keep his 
wind sound and his joints limber. 

Stephens’ copy always came to us in 
long hand, written in ink, in a large, 
somewhat cramped but easily legible 
hand. 

He was a methodical worker. His ar- 
rangement with the Companion re- 
quired him to turn out one story or 
one chapter of a serial every week. 
This he did; but readers who think 
they know all of his stories because 
they have read all that bore his name 
may have recognized only a part of 
them; for in order that the paper might 
not seem to be overloaded with the 
work of one writer, Stephens wrote un- 
der many different signatures, some of 
which he used repeatedly, others only 
once. John Clair Minot was on the staff 
at the same time, and he, too, had so 
many different noms de plume that 
someone in the office remarked that if 
President Wilson had only mobilized 
C. A. Stephens and John Clair Minot 
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the World War draft would not have 
been necessary. 

One of Stephens’ signatures gave us 
a lot of fun. A serial that he had writ- 
ten appeared under the title of “Win- 
tering in a Sod House.” It detailed, in 
Stephens’ vivid and convincing style, 
the experiences of two capable girls 
during a winter on the Nebraska 
prairie. The name signed to the story 
was “Wilhelmina Smith.” It brought 
the author four proposals of marriage 
from four young farmers, each of 
whom was looking for just such a 
“likely gal” as Wilhelmina seemed 
to be. 

The Flowering of New England! 
Had not C. A. Stephens at least a mod- 
est part in that? After all, the literary 
glory of these six little states is not 
alone in those great gardens where all 
the world has found beauty and endur- 
ing worth; a part of it lies in the wild 
flowers that grow along our country 
roads — the arbutus, the yellow wood 
lily, the lady’s slipper, the cardinal 
flower of our brooksides, the joe-pye 
weed of our swamps, the goldenrod of 
our autumn fields. From the granite 
that underlies them their roots draw 
something that gives them a color and 
perfume of their own. It was from these 
that C. A. Stephens chose to weave his 
simple wreaths. 

In the “Old Squire” and Grandma 
Ruth he gave us an earlier New Eng- 
land at its best — its independence, its 
thrift, its ingenuity, its homely and 
wholesome family and community life. 
In Addison and Dora and Halstead 
and Kit and their friends he brought 
back to us something that we are the 
better for having. He gave us the best 
of the old-time ungraded country 
school, the starting point of every edu- 
cational advance that has been made 
since. He renewed our faith in the effi- 
cacy of hard work and the ultimate vic- 
tory of character; and all this he did 
in language so natural and simple that 
we take it as our mothers’ milk. 

To have made the life of a remote 
New England community seem so im- 
portant, so interesting, so worth while, 
as to win and hold the attention of a 
nation-wide audience, and to make 
warm and lifelong friends of the mem- 
bers of that audience seems to me a 
close approach to genius. C. A. Ste- 
phens did both. 
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“IF YOU AIN’T EDUCATED” 


(Sou LINCOLN, an out- 


standing journalist of Yankee origin, is 
one of the mainstays of the Washing- 
ton Star. Every day the front page of 
this reliable newspaper is enhanced in 
value by a story carrying his byline, 
which in itself is a guarantee of intelli- 
gent information. Mr. Lincoln is also a 
graduate of Friends’ School, for many 
years rightly regarded as the best of its 
kind in Washington — for whereve1 
Quakers have established institutions 
of learning they have seen to it that 
these should be preéminent. It was in 
his latter capacity that he was re- 
cently asked to make a commencement 
address; and standing formally on 
the platform of the new auditorium, 
flanked on either side by members of 
the present graduating class, he deliv- 
ered himself of a speech which was as 
homely in its wisdom as his own plain 
but finely modelled and 
face. 


illumined 


“I realize that I am speaking to a 
group which has had every educational 
advantage,” he said serenely. “At the 
same time, I cannot help quoting a 
proverb which was dinned into me in 
my youth, because I believe that some 
of you may also find it applicable. It 
runs like this: ‘If you ain’t educated, 
you gotta use your brains.’ ”’ 

Of course Mr. Lincoln followed his 
train of thought through to show that 
the more highly educated a person was, 
the greater his responsibility became to 
use his brains, the greater his guilt if 
he did not. But as I sat listening, my 
own thoughts kept straying to the as- 
pects of the question to which the old 
adage originally applied. 

The fact is self-evident that there is 
no part of the country and no country 
in the world where education is so 
highly regarded as it is in New Eng- 
land. Any attempt to enlarge on this 
fact immediately results in triteness. 
The first college in North America was 


established here —‘“‘a flower in the 


wilderness, a star in the night” — and 
now that it is three centuries old its 
prestige is more powerful than ever - 
it has not fallen into the desuetude 
that has corroded certain other ancient 
institutions of learning. The younger 
colleges and the secondary schools 
which have sprung up around it have 
met its challenge of a high standard 
worthily and intensively. Just as the 
Jesuits of old used to say, “Give me a 
child till he is ten. After that anyone 
may have him. He will be a good 
Catholic all his life,” so presidents 
and principals all over New England 
long have said and still may say, 
“Give me a youth during his forma- 
tive period. After that anyone may 
have him. He will remain an educated 
man.” 

But widespread and deep-rooted as 
the culture of New England is, and 
eagerly as the average Yankee yearns 
for it — going to almost any lengths, 
making almost any sacrifice, to achieve 
it — there are still some whom it eludes. 
It is not given to all of us to be scholars; 
there must still be tillers of the soil and 
drawers of water and hewers of stone 
there must still those who 
dwell forever remotely or who are sum- 
moned home prematurely from the 
halls of learning to assume the heavier 
tasks which some tired hand has laid 
down forever. And among those who 
are never “welcomed into the company 
of educated men” some are stolid and 
some are sad and some are rebellious. 
It would well become them to shake 
off their apathy and their sorrow and 
their spirit of mutiny; for whether they 
are educated or not they can be of bene- 
fit to themselves and to their commu- 
nity. 

Education is indeed the flower and 
star of New England. But shrewdness 
and sagacity and steadfastness are bone 
of its bone and flesh of its flesh, the very 
essence of its being. 

Use your brains! 


also; be 
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DOES OLD AGE 


BEGIN 


AT THIRTY? 


This article meets that unfailing test of every good article 


— it says something you wonder why you haven't said yourself 


Na: LONG AGO one of our 


nation-wide questions was, “What are 
we going to do about the younger gen- 
eration?” Today the query has been re- 
versed; although it is implied, rather 
than stated openly, many older people 
seem to be ask- 
ing, “What is 
the younger 
generation 
going to do 
about us?” 

This curious 
new attitude 
has not arisen 
$s pontaneous- 
ly, however; it 
is the result of an astounding 
publicity campaign. Youth has 
been ballyhooed into fame 
with infinitely greater shrewd- 
ness and effort than any Hol- 
lywood star. Instead of one 
press-agent, Youth has thou- 
sands of them. Some of these 
aid in the propaganda from 
the finest of motives: honest 
belief that Youth, as Youth, is 
incomparably superior to the 
remainder of the human race. 
Others contribute their bit be- 
cause of sheer fatigue; unable, 
themselves, to cope with their 
problems, they gladly turn 
them over to anyone who will 
attempt solution. But the ma- 
jority of those who persistently pro- 
claim that Youth alone possesses wis- 
dom and courage, do so for their own, 
undisclosed, advantage. 

There is an illuminating parallel to 
be drawn between the respect, verging 
on awe, for Youth, which has lately be- 
come manifest in intellectual, reli- 
gious, commercial and political circles 
throughout the United States, and the 
relationship which develops between 
parents and children in the typical im- 
migrant family coming to our shores. 

Often at great self-sacrifice the par- 
ents have made possible the journey to 
the strange land. Once there, however, 





By MAUDE PARKER 


they are utterly bewildered by the un- 
familiar manner and mores; ignorant 
of the language spoken around them, 
confused by external differences, they 
marvel at the quickness with which 
their children learn an approximation 
of the new language, and an imitation 
of these foreign ways. Before long, 
the parents are turning to the young 
for advice and guidance. ‘They boast 
of their sons’ and daughters’ * 
ness.” 

In no time at all the daughters have 
perceived that shawls are not worn 
over the head, but hats are perched 


“smart- 


there; the sons quickly adapt them- 
selves to subways, chewing gum and 
the current catch phrases. 

No doubt the immigrant parents, 
concurrently with their admiration fon 
these miracles accomplished by their 
young, speak often and nostalgically of 
the land which they have left: the land 
which was, and is no more, their home. 
Ah, that was a place where one knew 
what was what. Here, all is chaos. 
If it were not for the cleverness of 
the children, one would be lost, de- 
stroyed. 

Thus the timid, the stupid, the eas- 
ily-defeated, of the older generation 








— whether Boston Brahmin or tene- 
ment-dweller — continue to mourn the 
irretrievable past, to busy themselves 
in futile and unlovely laments, and to 
close their eyes and ears to the present. 
Thus, without struggle, they auto- 
matically turn over the control of that 
present, and with it the future, to a 
group which may be unscrupulous or 
unfit but at least possesses the sine qua 
non of sanity: the ability to distinguish 
between illusion and reality. 

More dangerous than the man who 
believes himself Napoleon, and is con- 
sequently incarcerated, is the person 
who talks of the past in terms of belief 
in its reappearance. Youth deserves no 
credit for its inability to commit this 
crime against intelligence, yet its very 
lack of memories about which to be 
wistful seems an immeasurable advan- 
tage. It starts the race unimpeded by 
the heavy burden of what-used-to-be — 
the albatross weighing down an omi- 
nously large number of its elders. 

Not all of its elders, though. While 
those who pride themselves upon being 
the most representative and the worthi- 
est of citizens are shrieking to high 
heaven that it is infamous, the 
clock cannot be turned back, 
certain of their contempora- 
ries are taking advantage of 
this clamor to go quietly 
about their own business. The 
success of a good deal of this 
business depends upon their 
ability to flatter and, by flat- 
tery, utilize both the unique 
excellencies of youth and its 
ignorance. 

The immigrant children do 
not learn their way around 
without help; often this help 
is given by clever, unscrupu- 
lous elders who exaggerate 
the dangers of the alien 
surroundings and exaggerate 
thereby the ur- 
gent necessity 
for depend- 
ence upon 
the initiated: 
themselves. 

Stripped of 
non-essentials, 
what is this 
“New World, 
in which only 
Youth can feel at home’? Isn’t it the 
product of verbal sleight-of-hand, abra- 
cadabra intended to dazzle? Of course, 
“the good old days” are gone, never to 
return — and never were so good as the 
weak sentimentalists choose to believe, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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NOTES ON A 
FIRST VISIT TO LONDON 


This is the first of a series — continuing articles will be on 
Paris, Switzerland, Germany and Holland 


Sarrmena 2, 1936. ... We 
had a long time waiting on the wrong 
end of the gang plank, a long time 
pushing luggage through the customs, 
a still longer time waiting while others 
with more luggage than we had pushed 
it through; then nearly two hours of 
riding through the dark from South- 
ampton. But at last it was finished and 
we actually emerged into a London 
street. 

“It must be a parade,” cried our little 
boy. “See all the funny cars!” 

We stepped into one of the funny 
cars and were borne silently along the 
dim streets. Right-hand drivers. Left- 
hand traffic. Red cheeks. Shining brass. 
Towers against the sky. Buckingham 
Palace. Westminster Abbey. Big Ben 
striking twelve. Dark, square blocks, 
blocks upon blocks, and the Abbey 
spiralling. Everything quiet. As if a 
giant hand lay over the city, over funny 
cars and all, like a hen above her flock, 
kindly, firmly, warmly encompassing 
and controlling them — no single chick 
left out, no single feather ruffled — all 
snug and secure, breathing soft and 
regular. 

A: door opened to us. 

The hotel clerk was a cashier, the 
elevator a lift. The lift operator said, 
“Cue” as we stepped out at our floor, 
meaning, “I thank you for the privilege 
of serving you.” He had only one arm. 
He was about forty years old. We re- 
membered the war. Our rooms had a 
radiator each but both were cold. The 
bath was twelve feet square and ten 
feet high and had no radiator. We 
crept in gratefully beneath two wool 
blankets and a dun-colored puff. We 
slept. 

At three — or four — I woke and lay 
for a few minutes listening. The night 
was stiller than I have ever known a 
country night to be. Then I heard foot- 
steps. One man’s footsteps. They came 
close under my window, passed, and 
went steadily on beyond hearing. A 
little later one horse came into the 
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silence the man had left behind; clip- 
clop, clip-clop. Now he too had gone. 
Palaces, abbeys, parks, circles, and 
squares closed in on the quiet, folding 
and tucking it in. Even the narrow 
streets are subject. They too have thei 
puffs and bolsters and rest until an- 
other day. It is the Law. 

This is London. 

September 10... . We are doing 
all the things. We have viewed the 
crimson velvet of the House of Lords, 





Ben Pinchot 
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seen where the mighty sleep, walked 
where tropical trees grow under glass, 
looked down to where cooks roasted 
oxen for Henry VIII and up to where 
Anne Boleyn sat by her window while 
Catherine was yet queen. We have 
wandered from famous group to fa- 
mous group in Tussaud’s and heard a 
woman ask earnestly before a military 
tableau, “Pershing? Who was he?” We 
have dined on lark, kidney, steak, and 
mushroom pie at The Cheshire Cheese 
in Fleet Street where Dr. Johnson 
loved to sit and eat with his Boswell 
and whomsoever else would listen to 
him and marvel. And today we went 
down to the Tower to see where the 


little princes lived and died, young 
queens were beheaded, Sir Walter 
Raleigh paced, and the executioner 
took so long to put an end to Essex. 

Why do tourists do these things? Is 
it out of a sincere interest in the past, 
and because guide books make the 
lurid most easily accessible? And be- 
cause the easiest is as good a trail as 
any to follow while we wait for the sun 
of today to find its way down through 
the dark leaves of the past to us? My 
excuse, I know, is that. 

There was a great crowd of people 
on the square by the Tower of London 
today. A man with unkempt head and 
soot-blackened fingers was snarling at 
them from a wall. 

“Look at them over there now. Look 
at their cars. Look at their jewels. You 
got a right to it? You got a right to it? 
Blimey, of course you got a right to it. 
Why not? Warn’t you born a human 
being? Warn’t you — ? 

This was too close to the Tower, and 
somehow as reminiscent as prophetic. 
But a country boy sat on the wall near 
the speaker, happily munching a thick 
sandwich and swinging his feet as he 
listened. We liked him enormously and 
we wanted for him everything worth 
having. But we did not think that in- 
cluded jewels. Much better a good 
sandwich from that shabby brown box 
of his, so like thousands of others with 
which the red-cheeked English of all 
classes tramp sturdily from one end of 
their island to the other. 

September Il... . I choose for 
lunch in London Stewart's on Picca- 
dilly, where I may sit at a small table 
by the door, almost on the street, and 
watch England go by. There is good 
coffee (what a find!), and the best cur 
rant buns. And not all of England will 
go by. Some of it will come and sit with 
me, and if I do not hurry it, if I am 
patient and tentative and very polite, 
it may talk. I have already talked 
there with a very grand old lady who 
had never been off her island in het 
life and proud to say so; stamped “All- 
British” and “By Appointment.” Also 
with students at the University of Lon- 
don, an expatriate Canadian, a small 
girl out larking with her nurse, a Japa- 
nese lady who married an Englishman 
twenty years ago, a French Negress, a 
young boy from Inverness who worked 
at Scotch House in London but was 
going home to his highlands the next 
weekend, and a be-diamonded Ameri- 
can woman who asked me confiden- 
tially if “abbey” meant a ruin. 
Why are so many stupid remarks made 
by Americans? We all know we are not 








a stupid people but it is very hard to 
convince others, in the face of experi- 
ences like this. I suppose an equally 
uncertain English tourist would keep 
her ignorance to herself in such a case, 
and perhaps look up “abbey” in a dic- 
tionary. But Americans are such ex- 
traverts; we tend to like to reveal our- 
selves, even our weaknesses; and we are 
more comfortable if at least one other 
person stands between us and a source 
book. 

You fight in London against crying 
down America or Americans, but I 
think you never get away without hav- 
ing done it. Without having been 
forced to do it. Without having put 
into your mouth words you had not in- 
tended to speak. Without having put 
into your head thoughts you were de- 
termined not to think. Intolerance is 
in the air you breathe. 

One young woman says, shampooing 
my hair, “I’m just home from your 
country. It’s marvelous, of course, but 
I couldn’t help thinking — what do you 
have worth having that we don’t have? 
Your electric gadgets, you may say — 
but we could have them too, if we 
wanted them. We just don’t want 
them. Our servants don’t want them —”’ 

“They enable us to do without serv- 
ants in many cases,” I explain. 

“I know, but why do you want to do 
that? Why should anyone want to do 
work that someone else could do for 
him? Really, it’s frightfully hard to 
understand — ” 

“We like to be alone with 
families. Not to have outsiders — ”’ 

“But our English servants aren't out- 
siders, you see. They are part of our 
family. A special part. We love them. 
Really we do. They're marvelous, 
really. So devoted. They never com- 
plain. They simply love to do for us. 
Oh, our servant class is wonderful, 
really —” 

“Of course we don’t have a servant 
class,” I say. 

“No,” she agrees in polite triumph. 
“And that’s so awfully difficult for you, 
isn’t it?” 

She goes on to remark that all Lon- 
don taxis have sunshine tops; it is so 
much better for the hair to wash it 
with the head hung over a bow]; it is so 
strange it is necessary to use armored 
cars for the transfer of money in New 
York when you could carry an armful 
of gold bricks around Trafalgar Square 
all day and nobody would pay any at- 
tention to you; isn’t it surprising how 
few Americans speak any language but 
their own; the English woman’s com- 
plexion is really a joy; and it must be 
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terribly trying to live in a house with- 
out a hedge and a gate. 

Another young woman says, having 
served us veal with mushrooms and 
plum tart with cream in a quiet room 
overlooking Red Lion Square, having 
run up the street for our sherry, and 
shaken down the coals in the grate, 
“You're American, aren’t you?” 

We nod and smile. 

“I knew it,” she says. “I can always 
tell American women by their shoes.” 
She adds, “I’ve heard a lot about Amer- 
ica. It takes a great while to get from 
Boston to New York, doesn’t it?” 

“Quite a while,” we answer, “and 
still you aren’t far into America.” 

“No,” she says indulgently. “Well — 
I'd rather like to go there. I really 
would. I'd like to see the quintuplets 
— yes, and that hermit in Hollywood 
we hear so much about. But that’s all, 
really. And it’s so far across. No, I don’t 
suppose I'll ever go.” 

No, I suppose she won't. 

September 15. We notice little 
things. 

Salespeople expect us to take our 
parcels. Small ones are tied with a loop 
of string left over to fit on our fingers, 
and large ones are hung by larger loops 
neatly over our arm. 

By “store” is meant a department 
store. All smaller establishments are 
shops. Both draw their window shades 
for over Sunday. 

Napkins are not provided for tea, 
and you very often must ask for them if 
you are to have them at dinner. 

You will not be served pasteurized 
milk unless you order it twenty-four 
hours ahead of time, though there is 
a shocking amount of typhoid all 
through the south of England. 

In the theatre there are many good 
jokes on the French and the Ameri- 
cans. So far we have not heard one on 
the English. 

Stockings bought in England do not 
fit. 

There are parades with red flags 
every Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park. 

You are pleased and grateful if the 
telephone works. There is the same de- 
licious element of surprise in hearing 
a friend’s voice when you have called 
him as when he has called you. 

Crackers are biscuits, and biscuits 





are scones. Tea is invariably delicious, 
coffee almost invariably bad. Ice cream 
is a characterless milk sherbet, stewed 
fruit is unsweetened, slices of bread are 
either extremely thick or extremely 
thin. Cress is served with everything. 

Advertising is actually larger, louder 
and more persistent than American ad- 
vertising. Everywhere we see: BOVRIL, 
BOVRIL, BOVRIL,— MAZZAWATTEE TEA, 
MAZZAWATTEE TEA — DON’T BE A FROZY, 
BE A COZY — DON’T SNAP AT YOUR WIFE, 
SHOOT HER — DADDY WON’T BUY ME A 
BOW-WOW — BOVRIL PUTS BEEF INTO YOU 
— BOVRIL, BOVRIL, BOVRIL. 

We wonder what sort of Englishman 
writes this advertising and for whom, 
precisely, it is written. 

Hamley’s in Regent is the most won- 
derful toy shop any of us has ever 
seen. 

September 17. It does not al- 
ways rain in London. It has not rained 
since we came, and we are going away 
tomorrow, so we shall always think of 
it in sun. Everywhere we have gone, we 
have seen the English happily, jaun- 
tily carrying umbrellas and _ water- 
proofs. I don’t know what they think 
would happen to them if they should 
get wet. 

And always the sun shines. 

Shines dimly on the smooth flanks of 
the horses in Whitehall Court and on 
the armor of their soldier riders, on 
the brasschain that holds a hairy black 
helmet on the head of the stern young 
guard at Buckingham Palace, on the 
windows of the Royal car taking Queen 
Mary down to the Mall (to buy a hat?), 
on the pigeons wheeling above Trafal- 
gar Square, the long ears of the bunny 
at the base of the Peter Pan statue in 
Kensington Gardens, the toys in Ham- 
ley’s windows, the printed silks in Lib- 
erty’s on Regent, the jewels in Old 
Bond, the rare books in New Bond, the 
hoarse orators in Hyde Park, the little 
boats on the Thames, the inns, and the 
“pubs,” and the horsecabs, and the 
buses, the horse chestnuts, fiery chrys- 
anthemums, Michaelmas daisies, pink 
newsstand scare sheets, dogs great and 
dogs small, bank messengers, inspect- 
ors, Officers, doormen, pages, Squares, 
Corners, Circuses. 

Shines on London, which we are 
leaving for Paris in the morning. 


Richard Koehler 
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MISTER GROUT 


What happens when a parlor agrarian and a 


Te SNOW FELL for two days 
and I sat by the window and watched 
it fall. That was my mistake. I watched 
it fall and as it fell I formed images in 
my mind of the way the half-mile 
stretch of road through the woods 
would look. Then I sat there three days 
more waiting for the snow-plow to 
appear. 

We'd lived in out-of-the-way places 
before, the only ones we could afford, 
but one of the charms of this place was 
the half-mile private road, the isola- 
tion, the quiet. The natives were a fine 
bunch; good old American stock, Con- 
necticut Yankees. The country was the 
place to live; elemental, you know all 
the arguments. We had three little kids 
growing up quietly in proper relation 
to the scheme of things, whatever it 
may be. Poverty has its compensations, 
but come snow — 

I called the head selectman Bixley 
again, and I ground my teeth listening 
to that flat impersonal voice at the 
other end of the wire. “We got lots of 
other roads to plow,” he said. And he 
said, “Road’s too narrow anyhow.” 
And he said, “We'll be down there sure 
enough tomorrow.” 

“You listen,” I said, my hands grip- 
ping the phone till my knuckles 
gleamed. “I’ve got a family down here 
— three little kids. We're about out of 
food and coal. We’re sick of living off 
canned goods.” “We'll do what we 
can,” the exasperating, impersonal 
voice said on the wire. I slammed the 
receiver and spat at the window-pane. 
I'd called that fool five times in the 
past two days and he never remem- 
bered that I’d called before. If I'd only 
known what he looked like, I could 
have done a better job of cursing him. 
I kicked the table, and the phone near- 
ly fell off. 

I called Bill Foley, who lived on a 
hill about a mile and a half off. “You 
know Philemon Grout?” he said. “He's 
got an old Dodge truck and he'd be 
tickled pink to help you out. You walk 
over there and I'll meet you and the 
three of us will get you out.” 

So I pulled on my boots and wal- 
lowed the half-mile up our private road 
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certain kind of Y ankee meet... . 


By ALVAH BESSIE 


to the mailbox and the two miles over 
to the Grout place, kicking the snow all 
the way and unnecessarily exhausting 
myself. The half-mile to the mailbox 
made me sore. It was properly a town 
road, but it hadn’t been graded in 
something like six years. The cente1 
came up and the wheel-tracks sank; 
there were out-croppings of bare rock 
beside the ruts and several mean curves 
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before you climbed the three grades 
out of the hollow in which the house 
stood and came up onto the main road. 
Walking through spruce and bare oaks 
now, it was beautiful. The snow hung 
in heavy clumps, like fruit on the trees, 
and there was no road at all. Snow had 
drifted like mist into soft piles and 
then frozen solid under the low tem- 
peratures of the past few days. Even 
without the snow, you couldn't drive 
the road without taking the oil-pan off 
your Car. 

The sky was dark with the threat of 
more snow; it was cold as hell, but I 
couldn’t help stopping dead in my 
tracks and staring as I came in sight of 
the Grout place. Only by courtesy 
could it be called a house; the bricks 
were falling off the chimney, the clap- 
boards were sprung from the facing, 
the panes were broken and stuffed with 
rags, and in the yard outside the house 
there were piles of scrap, broken auto- 
parts and chassis, enough to build a 
fleet of cars. Coils of rusty baling wire 
stuck up through the snow; piles of tin 
cans and sodden cardboard boxes were 
like dumplings in a stew. Grout wel- 
comed me at the door like an old 
friend, his two remaining incisors 


gleaming yellow as a hedgehog’s. He 
was wearing an old hunting-cap with 
the earlaps pulled down, and he said 
“Make yourself to home.” I came in. 

The accumulated junk of fifteen 
years of living was piled and scattered 
in the kitchen. There was no place to 
sit, for the chairs were stacked with old 
tin cans, broken chains, discarded 
auto-parts. The floors and tables were 
piled with torn rugs and mildewed 
clothing, shattered toys, paper, maga- 
zines, worn-out pots and kettles, dirty 
dishes, broken dishes. There was no 
room to move around the table unless 
you turned sideways; there were poorly 
cleared paths through the waist-high 
débris. The walls were bare of paper 
and black as the floor; the broken ceil- 
ing showed the laths and was black as 
the filthy walls; there were tin pans 
still lying around the room, full of the 
rusty water left from the last rain that 
had come through the roof. 

“These are my kids,” Grout said, 
smiling with paternal satisfaction at 
the seven ragged children who stood 
and stared at me. He said nothing 
about the woman, a great shapeless 
woman with a sullen bearded face and 
heavy glasses, who wore a gray sweater 
full of holes as big as soup-plates and 
was standing at the black, smoking 
stove, idly stirring something in a pot. 
She stared at me and I nodded. “Some 
kids,” Grout said, patting one on the 
head. ““They sure make a mess of the 
place.” He grinned. “But I’m gonna fix 
it up, Come spring.” 

We went out into the yard where the 
old truck stood under eight inches of 
snow, its wheels frozen to the ground. 
He put a jack under each wheel and 
after much sweating and grunting 
broke them loose. He got a pail of boil- 
ing water and poured it into the radi- 
ator and I waited to hear the engine- 
block crack, but it didn’t. Bill Foley 
came down the hill. 

We stood aside and watched Grout 
sweating with the crank and I said, 
“I’ve never seen anybody as bad off as 
these people. I've been in a lot of pretty 
awful places, but I never saw the likes 
of that.” 

“They're not bad off,” Foley said. 
“Phil's got money in the bank; don’t 
know how much, but he’s got it. Sells 
wood, sells vegetables and does odd 
jobs. They ain’t down-and-out.” 

“Then why?” I said, and Foley 
shrugged his shoulders. “Don’t ask 
me,” he said. “I guess he’s sort of shift- 
less; but he’s a whizz with cars; any- 
thing goes wrong with a car, he knows 
where to find it right away. Give him 








time. Hey —” he said, “Phil, what's 
wrong?” 

Grout was sitting in the cab of the 
truck, holding something in his hand. 
“Choke-rod pulled clear out,” he said, 
showing it to us with a grin. He rigged 
it back onto the engine with a piece of 
baling wire. Then, after an hour's 
work, when the engine had gasped and 
stuttered and finally started, we found 
we had a flat, and wrestled with the 
frozen tire and the rim. I stared at 
Grout; why, the dumb fool had a tube 
inside that tire that was two sizes too 
big. “I know,” he said. “Only one I got, 
but if you fold it right, it’s o.k.” He 
folded it right and tucked it back in- 
side the shoe, and finally we got it back 
onto the rim and onto the wheel. We 
got going down the two miles to my 
mailbox, and turned into the lane and 
we got stuck. 

“Hadda shovel,” Philemon said, and 
we climbed off the flat body and started 
making some tracks down the first 
grade for the wheels, so we could get a 
run. 

“Town's obliged to plow a road if 
there’s only one family living on it,” 
Grout said. 

“That’s what I told your man Bixley 
yesterday. Fat lot of good it did.” 

“If I don’t get tracks down there so 
you can get out today,” Phil said, cheer- 
fully, “you won’t get out till spring. 
Looks like another storm making up.” 
He looked at the sky and scratched his 
bald head. 

“Bixley said the plow wouldn't go 
through here,” I said. “ “Then,’ I said, 
‘you can send a crew of men down here 
to shovel —’ say,” I said, “what's the 
matter with that man? Can he under- 
stand the language?” 

Grout leaned on his shovel. “He 
understands it too good,” he said, and 
laughed. “You can’t buck politics. 
Well,” he said. “Here goes.” He 
climbed into the cab and stepped on 
the starter, and the old Dodge lunged 
in its tracks and died; the wheels spun, 
and with a sickening lurch, the rear- 
end slid off the road. 

“Throwed a chain,” Grout said, and 
climbed out of the cab. We looked at 
him while he rigged the broken chain 
with baling-wire. Both chains looked 
like something the cat dragged in; 
neither of them met around the wheel. 
“How in hell did you ever get those 
chains in that condition, Mister 
Grout?” I said. 

“Now, Mister Gerson,” Philemon 
said, “we come here to get you out of 
here, and we'll do it if it takes till mid- 
night. I ain’t got nothing else to do.” 


He grinned and scratched his head. “I 
got them chains for this here truck first 
off; then I had a smaller one for a spell 
and I cut ’em down to fit.” 

We got back in and bucked the snow 
and broke the crust. We backed and 
rolled forward, backed and rolled for- 
ward, rocked it back and forth to pack 
the tracks. The truck ambled on, the 
front wheels in the old frozen ruts left 
from the last storm, the back wheels 
skidding off the side. 

“Can't control them wheels,” Phile- 
mon said. “Hadda shovel again.” We 
shoveled. I looked at the darkening 
sky and spit in the snow. I was sore. It 
looked as if it would snow any time 
now and we'd never get down to the 
house, let alone back out with my old 
buggy. Before we did there’d be no 
coal, no kerosene, no food except odds 
and ends borrowed from a neighbor. 
I'd have to walk out and get another 
car on the main road and carry the 
stuff back down through the drifts on 
my back. I was sore that Grout and 
Foley were so good-natured and 
weren't charging anything for the job 
except the gas. So I couldn’t display 
the impatience I felt at the size of the 
task, or the frantic exasperation that 
shook me with every demonstration of 
Grout’s hopeless incompetence. We'd 
been an hour and a half coming from 
the mailbox; it was three in the after- 
noon; we weren't half-way down the 
half-mile road. 

We climbed on again and the engine 
raced but the damn thing wouldn’t go 
forward. I bent over to look at the 
wheels; the chains were on but the 
wheels didn’t turn. “For God’s sake, 
Phil, take your foot off that accelera- 
tor!” Foley shouted, and Grout turned 
in his seat. “Know what happened?” 
he said. “Clutch pedal went out.” He 
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got down and rigged it up again with 
wire. I looked at the tires and it hurt 
me to look; they were broken, and 
great slabs of rubber had been torn 
away, revealing the bare cord. We 
started again. The body shook and 
rattled with every turn of the wheels, 
the headlights jiggled, held on with 
baling-wire; the radiator was leaking 
and Grout dropped snow into it and 
steam hissed from the cap; the switch 
had been broken once, and rather than 
repair it properly, the ingenious Phile- 
mon had tinkered up an entirely new 
switch, held to the steering-column 
with friction-tape. 

“If I'd only thought to throw on a 
ton of rock, Mister Gerson,” he said, 
“we'd go through here like a knife 
through butter. Like it is now, we 
gotta fight every inch —” “Hey!” Foley 
shouted, “look where you're going, 
‘stead of over your shoulder!” Grout 
spun the wheels back into the road 


again and turned to grin at us. “—every 
incha the way,” he said. Nothing 
phased the man. 

We plowed three feet on and 


stopped. We backed and then rolled 
forward again. I felt that I wanted to 
insult Grout; I don’t know why. 

“If there was an s in your name in- 
stead of a ¢t,” I said, “it would be 
grouse. Where'd you get that name?” 

“Now, Mister Gerson,” he said. 
“That name ain’t as strange as you 
might think. Good Yankee name; my 
father give it me.” He laughed. “Come 
to think, the kids at school call my kids 
grouse; that’s funny, ain’t it?” 

“Look where you're going, Phil!” 
Foley screamed, and Grout nodded and 
looked ahead, and spun his steering 
wheel. I cursed myself instead of him, 
for causing the distraction. We were 
half-way there; it was getting dark; 
chill air rose from the ground, and I 
could smell snow in the air. The sky 
was heavy with clouds. . 

“Listen, Philemon,” Foley said. 
“Maybe we better leave it here tonight; 
come back tomorrow.” 

“Great kids I got,” Grout said, 
“Seven of ’em.”” He shook his head, 
pushed back his hunting-cap and 
scratched his scalp. “Don’t be discour- 
aged, Mister Gerson,” he said. “I said 
I'd get you out of here, and by golly I 
will. Once we get down to your place, 
it'll be easy; I'll run up and down the 
road a couple times to pack it.” 
Foley and I stood on the rear-end of 
the flat body to give it the weight it 
didn’t have. We backed and bucked, 
forwards and back, forwards and back. 
The engine stalled. 
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“Sounds like we're out of gas,” 
Grout said. He lifted the seat and un- 
screwed the cap, drew out a stick and 
measured, held it in the dim light of 
the dashboard. “Nope,” he. said. 
“Plenty of gas. I knew there was.” He 
sat and thought a moment, and then 
said: “I tell you what’s wrong, Mister 
Gerson. I been thinking right along 








“What I say all along?” he said, 
showing us a few granules of sand in 
the palm of his wet hand. “Looka that 
dirt.” He shook his head, replaced the 
parts and we started again, slowly 
grinding and pounding through the 
crust, the old chassis groaning and 
banging, the broken cross-chains slap- 


ping the underside of the body, the 


snow ahead of us with the front x; 
that’s what we're doing.” We climbed 
out to look at the mound of frozen 
stuff piled up in front of the mud- 
guards, and then started automatically 
to shovel, breaking the crust, cutting 
out heavy squares and tossing them 
wearily to the side of the road. We 














there’s dirt in that carburetor.” I 
groaned, and we piled out and by the 
light of a feeble flashlight Bill had 
brought along, Grout undid the coup- 
lings, blew through the line, then 
fiddled with the carburetor float. He 
unscrewed the drain-plug and the yel- 
low gas flowed into his hand. 


rear-end skidding from side to side. We 
were silent and hugged ourselves in the 
rising night-wind; a few flakes of snow 
twirled before the headlights, and far 
down the last grade I could see the 
lights of the house in the dusk. 

Grout shut off the engine. “Know 
what?” he said. “We're pushing the 


worked in silence, our hands numb to 
the wrist, our toes wet and swollen 
with the water that seeped around 
them, grunting as we lifted the shovels, 
sighing as the load slipped off onto the 
high banks. 

“This ain't nothing,” Grout said 
suddenly as we climbed into the truck 
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ny It didn’t seem like Christmas Eve at all, 
With Mrs. Haley bustling round the house 
nf And Grace so sick. I wondered if she'd die 
She was so small and young. I couldn’t stand it 
ny When I saw the holly lying on the shelf 
Where she had laid it as we came from town, 
nf And I flung it out. When Dr. Harris came, 
He seemed to fill the kitchen up, so that 
n There wasn’t room for me to put my feet; 
And everything got kind of frightening. 
ny Mrs. Haley found me standing there 
At the foot of the stairs, and said, “Get out of here 
n And go do something with your hands. Is there 
Anything down at the barn that you could do? 
You've got no call to worry over Grace; 
if She’s all right, and we'll take good care of her. 
You'd better take a lantern and the stove, 
n And not come back till after milking time.” 
And so I went. There wasn’t anything 
iy That I could say. As I opened the door, 
Old Prince gave me a whinny, and I heard 
n The cows breathe comfortably down below. 
It didn’t bother them that I should be there 
n In the middle of the night; cows don’t get fussed 
The way men do. There wasn’t very much 
ny That I could find to do. Prince’s light harness 
Was giving way in three places all at once, 
But I couldn't seem to put my mind on it; 
MY So I sat down and stared out of the window 
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Over the bins. A star was shining there 

That I could see even through lantern light 

And through the frost and cobwebs on the pane. 
And then I saw that Christmas was right there 
With me! Why, Christmas started in a barn: 
With Joseph sitting up against a beam, 

On a hacked old bench, perhaps, as I was then, 
Watching a big star through a cobwebbed hole, 
And thinking all the time about his wile. 

And then, somehow, there wasn’t any reason 

lo worry. So I mended up the harness, 

And swept around the place. And then, because 
Ihe star began to fade, I went outside 

lo watch the hills grow light before the sun rose. 
The day came slowly; everything was grey, 

Not as you think of Christmas, but just hoarfrost 
And a skim of clouds that covered up the sun. 

It was the peacefullest dawn I ever saw. 

And then I went to milk — you see, I'd promised 
Not to go in the house till after milking. 

When the milk was whanging in the pail, 

And I was whistling “Hark the Herald Angels,” 
I couldn't say just why, but that it seemed 

To feel like Christmas down there, the door opened, 
And there was Dr. Harris on the stairs. 

He grinned and said, “Well, George, to hear you, 
I'd think you'd had a dozen boys already. 

You'd better go and see how you like this one, 
And wish a merry Christmas to your wife.” 
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WHERE NOW... YANKEE? 


Tn RECENT DECLINE in our 
security markets has brought us, as 
nothing else could have, to the realiza- 
tion that twenty billions of additional 
debt has had little effect other than one 
of postponing an obligation. 

We have existed for too many years 
now as a people who have viewed 
America as their benefactor — she 
owed us a living — rather than as a peo- 
ple obligated to support her. 

We are all familiar enough with the 
spectacle of Mother keeping the house 
together at the expense of her own 
health and strength. We have all seen 
the day when Mother could not 
go on any longer. 

It was only then when we stopped to 
realize how much she had given of her- 
self for us— how much we had taken 
from her for ourselves. But when we 
did come to that realization, let it 
never be said that we were not the first 
to return then our every effort to make 
her well . . . and keep her well. 

As we look back now, we can’t help 
seeing an utter disregard on the part of 
the people of this country towards this 
fundamental obligation which was 
ours . . . years ago. We have allowed 
an over-worked and _ over-generous 
Mother country to give until she 
may be in grave danger of not being 
able to give any more. 

We see the spectacle of armies of 
relief “workers” going to her for food 
and lodging when she needed these 
more than they. 

We have seen our farmers and our 
laborers and our business men and our 
veterans knock at her door — hat in 
hand —when their trouser pockets 
bulged with more than her purse 
would ever hold. 

We have watched others follow 
that example — saying afterwards 
“Well, she gave it to them, we thought 
we might as well get ours while the get- 
ting was good.” 

There has been no shame in the 
American people as a whole. Only in 
isolated instances — such as the Ver- 
mont stand against the skyline high- 
way, and the Maine potato growers 
stand against the AAA, and the refusal 
in at least one New England town to 
accept certain WPA schoolhouse funds 
— have our people recognized that as- 
sistance from an over-tired and over- 
worked Mother was not the kind of 
assistance they wanted . . . or would 
take. For the most part, we have held 


closely to the attitude that because 
Mother bore us, she could have the 
pleasure of supplying our every whim 
and fancy — even though it did kill her. 

Where now . . . Yankee? 

Our country — courageous as she 
may be at present in her pretences of 
“nothing wrong” — faces times ahead 
that, in the opinion of many, may make 
1931 seem a passing summer shower. 
We have killed our hogs and dumped 
our wheat, and restricted our crops 
until the price of food is such that the 
working man at his current wages can 
not buy it or if he can buy it has 
to do without other equally necessary 
purchases for his family. We have be- 
devilled and maligned and “soaked” 
anyone with a white collar to a point 
that even if he has a few dollars and 
some good will left, he is afraid to 
reveal them. We have cut off, gradu- 
ally, the heads of all our leaders — ex- 
cept one. 

Facing a world condition in 1917 
which endangered this country’s exist- 
ence then, far less than our interior 
condition endangers it now, it was not 
too much to ask that men should give 
their lives in France. It did not take 
political banners then to enroll our 
shipyard and farm workers in the work 
of keeping this country whole. Nor will 
it require political banners to enroll us 
in that cause today. 

Where now Yankee? 

Wherever it is, being as small as we 
are, we will undoubtedly be pushed 
there and no matter what we say, 
we shall probably be pushed there just 
the same. However, we hope it won't 


be back to the horse and buggy days — 
as much better as those were (in cer- 
tain respects) than those of today. We 
hope it won’t be down the river with a 
bunch of half-baked ideas that will 
deprive Americans of the freedom and 
liberty which is their right. And if the 
Republican Party is to be just another 
name for the same crowd that is now 
living off our country, we certainly 
hope we will not have to go along with 
them. 

Forward rather, we say, with shirt 
sleeves up and coats off with an Ameri- 
can people who will have no political, 
industrial, agricultural, or labor group 
favored at the expense of any other 
group — who will draw no class dis- 
tinctions of any kind in a land where 
class distinctions have no place — and 
whose chief concern is that the eco- 
nomic, industrial, agricultural, and 
cultural life of this country remains in 
the hands of private enterprise and in- 
dividuals . except in cases where 
the regulation of dishonesty and unfair 
practices is necessary and can be 
assumed by government from without. 
Forward, we say, with those who will 
insist on not only a balanced budget 
but a smaller one each year and with 
those who will see to it that no one, 
under this system of things, shall starve 
or freeze or go unclothed —as their 
own ...and not the government’s.. . 
personal obligation. Forward, we say, 
with these Americans who will be will- 
ing to forego the luxury of living off 
Mother so that she may recoup the 
energy and strength she so badly needs. 

Forward, we say, in all these things, 
in the faith that Americans, as indi- 
viduals in the sight of God, can and 
have and will make good. That’s where 
. . . Yankee. 





“Insanity is the charge . 


like that.” 


wasn't for long, though. 





You've Heard This One? 


Aso r THE MAN whom a policeman observed driving down Main 

Street throwing one, five and ten dollar bills out the window of his car? 

Stopping the driver, the policeman attempted to arrest him. 

“On what grounds?” the man asked. 
. mister.” 

“Insanity nothing,” came the angry retort. “I am just as sane as you are. I 
guess I have the right to throw my money from my car if I please.” 

“Well, you're drunk then. Nobody goes down my street throwing money away 


“I beg your pardon,” the man continued, “but it so happens I haven't had 
a drink in five years. Any of my friends will tell you that.” 
The exasperated policeman then was seen to pause and scratch his head. It 


“Come on,” he said, “No more of your back talk now. I know what. I'll arrest 
you for impersonating a federal officer.’ 
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Q. We're throwing a dance in the old family 
barn this holiday season. What inexpensive 
preparation can I use to make the rough 
boards right for quadrilles and polkas? — 
Juuia A. FLercuer, West Hopkinton, N. H. 

1. You can’t beat common paraffin wax 
shaved up and scattered on the boards. You'll 
find that it will be worked right in after the 
first quadrille. Another good old stand-by is 
plenty of cornmeal spread liberally about, but 
you'll need a broom before the second number 
is called! 


Q. I’m all confused! In our family genealogy, 
the name of my great-grandfather appears 
twice as the child of my great-great-grand- 
parents, but born in different years! Great 
grandfather No. 1 appears to have died in 
infancy. My descent, of course, is from g.g. 
No. 2. Please tell me who I am and why. — 
EBen Stevens, Pawtucket, R. I. 

1. It was customary, when a child died in 
infancy, to name the next male boy after the 
deceased. Now you know who you are and why! 


Q. Won't you, as a clearing house for Yankee 
traditions, tell us how to make a genuine 
English Plum Pudding? We Yanks in Nebraska 
have lost touch. — WILBUR D1IERKING, Wayne, 
Neb. 
A. This is the pudding that we make for 
Christmas in our family which follows a stand- 
ard English Recipe: 

4 lb. citron, sliced thin 

4 lb. lemon peel, sliced thin 

4 lb. orange peel, sliced thin 

2 Ibs. raisins, cut 

2 Ibs. seedless raisins 

2 Ibs. currants 

1 lb. beef suet, chopped fine 

1 teaspoon salt 

Crumb 2 loaves of white bread 

Four pounds of sugar 

Four quarts chopped apples 

4 |b. blanched almonds (chopped coarsely) 
1 dozen eggs, well-beaten 

1 wine-glass brandy 

Mix all ingredients in the order given. Pack 
pudding mixture in small bowls. Cover top of 
bowls with white cloth, tied on tightly. Place 
bowls in water but do not cover them. Boil for 
four hours. When ready for use, steam pud 
ding in bowl for three hours. 


PUDDING SAUCI 


cup butter 
cups powdered sugar 
2 egg whites 


or 


tablespoons wine 


4 teacup of boiling water 


Beat butter to a cream. Gradually add sugar. 
Add whites of eggs, one at a time, unbeaten; 
then the wine. When all is a light smooth 
mass, add the boiling water, a little at a time. 
Place bowl containing the mixture, in a basin 
of hot water. Stir until smooth and frothy 
which will be about two minutes. 


Q. I'm giving my granddaughter a little blue 
jug for Christmas, stipulating that she keep it 
filled with something she gathers herself from 
the out-of-doors. She lives in the country in 
York County, Maine, and I have never been 
farther north than my home state, Virginia. 
Her people say that this is an impossible re- 
quest. Is this true? — Mrs. R. F. Martin, Rich 
mond, Va, 

A. Not at all. Along fences and beside boul- 
ders, even after comes, you may find 
running blackberry vines, clover leaves, lush 


snow 


1. re 


9 Want 
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Because Yankee receives an 
increasingly large number of let- 
ters each month asking about 
Yankee things, past and present, 
we are starting this new and 
“official” service for our sub- 
seribers, 

Questions pertaining to the 
region—family, architecture, 
industry, farming, history and 
legend, food, hunting, fishing, 
forestry. furniture and such — 
should be sent to the I Want to 
Know Editor.* Questions requir- 
ing replies too long for print 
er too specialized for general 
reader interest, should be accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. They will be 
answered separately. 


green circles of wood fern or the hardy Christ 
mas fern. In springs which never freeze over is 
delicious water-cress (of the nasturtium fam 
ily, good also for sandwiches). On bare, windy 
grape fern and the 
mullein’s velvety leaves; clumps of polypody 
fern are under the river bank pines; and there 
are bittersweet and bayberries, feathery club 
wild 
shield fern, partridge berries and trailing 


hillsides you may find 


mosses, bronzy leaves of rose, crested 


ground pine. 


Q. I just found a small trunk in our attic, cov- 
ered with deerskin with the hair left on, and 
lined with hand-blocked paper. What do you 
suppose such a chest was intended for? 
Grorce Braprorp, Hardwick, Mass. 


1. Such trunks were always used for the safe 
keeping of the family deeds. 


O. I hate to throw away my Christmas tree at 
New Year's. Is there any way in which I may 
use it out of doors during the winter? — GrRacr 


Oscoop, Plainville, Conn 


1. By all means enjoy your Christmas tree 
for two months longer. Secure the tree firmly 
in the ground or snow in a secluded spot 
within sight of some window in your house 


lake 
them 


white pine cones —say two dozen of 
and tie strings, one to the end of each 
cone. Dip each cone in melted suet. Allow 
them to dry thoroughly. Repeat three or four 
times until the cone is completely covered 
Suspend the cones by the strings to the Christ- 
mas tree branches and watch the birds flock 
around, 


Q. Got any bright 
Christmas wreaths? 
Holden, Mass 


suggestions for 


Mrs. Ray 


making 
CUMMINGS, 


1. Well, we thought we were bright enough 
when we used old telephone wire or haywire 
for a wreath foundation, but we were brighter 


when we discovered the coat hanger, last 


Christmas season. We just bent the wire 


hanger part into a circle, and lo—a darned 
good working basis, hook and all! 
For greenery you can use about anything 


from the woods your heart desires. Our par- 


ticular pet is ground hemlock, but there's 
princess pine, club moss or running pine 
(lycopodium), fir, hemlock, spruce or white 


pine. 

rhe kind of running pine which looks like 
pigmy trees is usually best for one type of 
wreath — that is, the kind with a paste-board 
foundation. By winding stout paste-board with 
strong twine and inserting these evergreens in 
side the twine your effect is a dark green love 
liness. The principle of the wire wreaths, how 
ever, is a bit different. Cut your pieces six or 
eight inches long and lay a small clump along 
the wire with the tops facing the top center of 
the wire; then wind it with dark string. Con 
tinue clump by clump, arranging them grace 
fully 


as you go along. 


Best to keep the string right in the roll 


For garnish you can't beat bittersweet, cones, 
or black alder berries 

It's interesting to know that the three club 
mosses are really dwarf remnants of a giant 
family which grew 60 feet tall back in the old 
coal-making fruiting portions, 
straw-colored, and highly inflammable, furnish 
the yellow powder known as “vegetable sul 


days. The 


phur,” and sometimes are used in stage effects 


Q. Are there any other uses for pine cones be 
side fireplace kindling and Christmas wreath 
decorations? — M. T. BucKLIN, Augusta, Maine 
1. Yes, there are. For instance you can hang 
them on your curtain cords and they will make 
swell pulls. And 


taken apart and used to cover paste-board 


white pine cones may be 


boxes, overlapping the cone sections like 


shingles. Shellac them when done. This is an 
old-fashioned Christmas idea. We have a nice 
one in our house made over 100 years ago for 
a guest chamber “pick-up.” It was lined with 
black velvet 
garnet silk, 
birch bark 


We've also seen them lined with 


bright flowered wall paper or 


Q. Last spring we bought a place in the coun 
try. I wish you could give me some ideas on 
making up some typical country Christmas 
boxes to send to city friends. — Mrs. Lesiir 
Mason, West Brookfield, Vermont. 

1. Well, you probably put up some blue 
berry and blackberry jam last summer, or your 
neighbors did, and maybe a bit of wild grape 
And pickles and those things. Why not get to 
gether a few jars of home-made preserves, add 
a bouncing plum pudding (see recipe on this 
page), and a fresh balsam pillow, if you have 
balsam on your land (or if your neighbor isn't 
looking). Everlastings and gourds are always 
welcomed by city folks. Be sure to have your 
gourds well dried and rub outside surface with 
olive oil or furniture polish —or cover with 
clear or orange shellac. 

And why not put in some of your famous 
candy with 
cookies? Or if you have any 


Vermont cheese? Or maple sugar 
butternuts; oF 
extra roosters or some lazy hens, why not do 
up a can or two of chicken? 

Or if your husband is handy with tools and 
your white pine is nice and dry, how about 
a little stool or something? 

And, after all, how about a year's subscrip 
tion to Yankee? That will cover the whole fam 
ily like a tent. (Adv.) 


*]. Almus Russell of Mason, N. H., and 
Lucina Lombard of Gorham, Maine, answered 
the questions this month 








Bata 


Mr. and Mrs. Pease, Sutter, Kenney, Turner — 
Miss Grace Talbot and Garfield Wood awaiting the 
opening call for Hull’s Victory 


Mrs. Chapman in the Yankee booth at Storrowton. Many of the 


Ladies, swing ’em on the outside 
dancers enjoyed a visit with her during intermission 


“You pays your quarter and you get the rest.”’” Beth Tolman, associate 

editor of Yankee and partner Shubrick Clymer don’t let a little snow 

bother them any. The dance is the thing. The fur coat is the result of a 
successful swop through our Swoppers’ Columns 
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“Swing your opposite twice around . . . 
Kick her in the shins and knock her down”’ 





Gents, swing ’em on the outside Collette and Robert swing in the center 


» TO A PARTY Happy Hale might be a hog caller — so you think. Well, he isn’t. This is 


just an every day night for him — square dance calls are his business 


snjoys square dances, be 
orrowton where most of 
res were taken or in any 
he town halls and dance 
New England Saturday 
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5 back into my 
memories come many old names and 
faces, the sweet dangers of playing 
among great piles of logs and drying 
lumber around my father’s sawmill, 
skating on the millpond, swimming in 
its depths, catching my first trout off 
the milldam. I can still smell the new 
sawn lumber, hear the cries of the 
teamsters as they drove great loads of 
logs into the millyard with one, two 
and sometimes three, pairs of oxen to a 
load. And over all, the rhythmic and 
regular song of the saw comes back to 
me, as it slowly ate its way through the 
great oak, ash, pine or chestnut logs. 

There were lots of these mills 
around, strikingly alike in location, 
architecture, equipment and method 
of operation. A description of my 
father’s mill will doubtless apply to 
them all. The first mill was built in 
Scituate, Massachusetts, about thirty- 
five years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims. In 1793, ninety were reported 
in Worcester County, alone, and in 
1810, there were one hundred and fifty 
listed. Authorities consider that this 
was far below the number in actual use 
at that time. 

Father's mill, known as the Jones 
Wilder mill, was located in the west 
part of Sterling, Massachusetts, on a 
small brook about two and a half miles 
from the center. The operation of this 
mill was greatly handicapped, as were 
all he other mills in Sterling, by lack 
of power. The streams in Sterling had 
their sources so nearby that there was 
no chance to accumulate much power 
before reaching the dams. Therefore 
only in the Spring when the streams 
were swollen could we operate, and 
the mill owners put in many a sleepless 
night fearing that the high water might 
carry away both dam and mill. 

The Wilders had owned our mill for 
at least four generations; my father ac- 
quired it in 1868 and ran it in connec- 
tion with his chair shop which was a 
few rods away. 

These mills were all of the up-and- 
down type —that is, the saws, which 
were about five feet long, were bolted 
to a frame that moved up and down 
driven by a crank-shaft in the base- 
ment, on exactly the same principle 
that a steam engine piston drives ma- 
chinery today. 


MY FATHERS SAWMILL 


By E. H. COOLIDGE 





A Letter from the Author: 
Dear Yankee: 

When I submitted my story of the old 
sawmill to you, and you accepted it, I 
had high hopes that I might possibly 
live to see it in print, but as I am close 
to 80 years of age, and that was a year 
and a half ago, my hopes have shrunk 
nearly to the disappearing point. 

I sent the story to Mr. William Apple- 
ton of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, and he kept 
it three years; and now you have had it 
nearly two years, and no results. 

After I wrote him that I thought I 
had a man who would publish it, he 
came to life and wanted it for his own 
magazine. I told him I had already sold 
it to you, and he said he would write 
you and get permission to use it after 
you had printed it —(and it looks as 
though by that time his would be an 
antique magazine, indeed). 

After giving the matter both prayer- 
ful and profane consideration, I have 
come to the conclusion that you maga- 
zine editors are a damned queer lot of 
birds. 

Yours, 
E. H. Coo.ipce, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Anyhow I am enjoying reading Yan- 
kee very much. 











The logs were first butted —a flat 
place about four inches long was hewn 
with an axe at each end of the log to 
give it a bearing when placed in posi- 
tion. They were then rolled onto a 
heavy carriage or frame which carried 
two large heavy blocks, known as the 
head and tail blocks. The tail block 
was movable so that it could be ad- 
justed to any length of log. The log was 
secured by driving an iron dog in either 
end. 

The saw was then started, and by an 
ingenious device of a pawl on a large 
gear wheel, the carriage was pushed 
along a fraction of an inch at each 
stroke of the saw. When the cut was 
completed, the saw was stopped and 
the carriage run back by another water 
wheel, speeded a little higher than the 
one that fed the log to the saw. The log 
was reset to the required thickness with 
the aid of a rule and a crowbar, and 
the process was repeated. 

It was slow work as compared with 
today’s methods. A man and _ boy 
usually ran the mills, and the average 


output was about four thousand feet 
daily. 

About a mile from the site of the 
Wilder sawmill is the farm known to 
the old Sterling inhabitants as the “In- 
dian Fight Farm.” It was the scene of 
one of the bloodiest fights with In- 
dians ever known to have taken place 
in this vicinity. I have often heard the 
last Wilder who owned the mill, and 
whom I well remember, say that his 
grandfather sawed the original logs 
that were cut on this farm, and that he 
said that they often damaged the saw 
by running it against slugs and bullets 
embedded in the logs during this fight 
which took place in 1707. 

These old mills were open to the 
weather on the side where the logs were 
rolled in or the sawed lumber thrown 
out, and a small room about twelve by 
fifteen feet square containing a stove 
and plenty of slab wood for fuel, was 
always built on this floor where the 
sawyer could dodge in occasionally and 
thaw himself out. The mill was a very 
cold place to work in winter. Also it 
formed a nice cozy place for the neigh- 
boring farmers to gather on stormy 
days to gossip, talk politics, decide the 
checker championship of the neighbor- 
hood, to say nothing of providing a 
place for the sawyer to eat his lunch. 

And, speaking of the sawyer’s lunch 
(or “baiting” as they used to call it) 
our office workers of today would have 
a fit of indigestion if they could see 
those old timers eating, as I’ve often 
seen them: Six or eight slices of brown 
bread, with huge slabs of roast pork, or 
home-cured boiled hams; or perhaps a 
half dozen boiled eggs, with three or 
four wedges of mince pie washed down 
with a quart of hot coffee right from 
the heating stove; or perhaps a little 
brown jug of cider, and on some occa- 
sions, a little drop of Old Medford, 
b’'gosh. The full dinner pail meant 
something in those days. 

The Spring my father got control of 
the mill he had an extra lot of sawing 
to do and he managed to get hold of 
an old locomotive headlight, and 
fastened it up with its big reflector, in 
one end of the mill, making the mill 
room “light as day” at night. The in- 
novation caused a lot of talk, and many 
people drove miles to see the “illumina- 
tion,” which was probably about equal 
to a sixty-watt electric light of today. 

Stories about the Wilder mill were 
plentiful. There used to be one told to 
the effect that when it was first built, 
probably before the Revolution, the 
sawyer was eating his lunch one day — 
the mill was shut down for that pur- 
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pose — when a big black bear strolled 
in. The man who was sitting on a log 
placed on the carriage all ready to start 
again, suddenly lost interest in his 
lunch and made a break for the little 
room previously described. As he 
passed the lever that controlled the 
machinery, he mechanically gave it a 
yank and started the saw. The bear, 
busy with the lunch, travelled with the 
log toward the saw, giving it no atten- 
tion until it scratched him; then he 
turned and grabbed it with his teeth, 
which was just too bad for the bear. 
The saw kept right on going, and 
when it got through with him he fell an 
easy victim of the sawyer’s cant hook. 
Many of these mills had a grist mill 
in the basement, and did quite a busi- 
ness grinding the various food grains 
for the neighboring farmers. Corn, rye, 
oats and barley were the most common 
grains, and a combination of rye and 
corn meal made the famous New Eng- 
land brown bread or “rye-n-injun,” as 


the old people used to call it (for years | 


I thought rye-n-injun was one word). 
They used to be rather short of cash 
in those days, and it was customary for 
the miller to take enough from the grist 
to pay him for the grinding. This trans- 
action was called “tolling the grist.” 
There used to be a story told about a 
man who owned one of these grist mills, 
whose reputation for honesty did not 
stand very high in the neighborhood. 
He had two boys who were about the 
same kind. One day a customer who 
had just had a grist ground heard the 
old man say: “Jim, have you tolled that 
grist?” “Yes, father,” said Jim. And to 
the other boy, “Bill, have you tolled 
that grist?” “Yes, father,” said Bill. 


“W'al,” snapped the old man, “you two | 


are sech cussed liars, I can’t believe 
either one on ye, so I'll toll it myself.” 

Another anecdote concerns one I re- 
member well as a boy. This man had 
become rather old and had to be con- 
tent to do light work, chores and 
errands. One day he drove into the mill 
shed, and rather importantly called to 
the miller to come and get the grist. 
Then he climbed out of the old Con- 
cord buggy and lifted up a corner of 
the buffalo robe. A look of chagrin 
passed over his face. “By the Great 
Horn Spoon,” he gasped, “I’ve gone 
and left the grist t‘hum.” 

The old mills are gone now. At the 
time of which I write there were four- 
teen of these mills in active service in 
Sterling. But when I tried to find one 
to get a picture, there was not one 
standing. Like the men who owned 
them, they have crumbled to dust. 





WINTER 
SPORTS 


Established as a perfect winter sports country by the striking success of the 
great Winter Olympics at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany is attracting 
everyone who thrills to skiing, skating and bob-sledding. 





This year, long before the first snow flies, Germany has made plans for a 
gay and glorious White Season. Bavaria’s majestic mountains . . . the beauti- 
ful Black Forest. . . lovely Thuringia . . . the rugged Harz and Riesenge- 
birge . . . the mountain paradise of Silesia . . . every region boasts a com- 
plete and thrilling program of festivity. 


In Germany you can combine the physical excitement of winter sports 
with the mental stimulation offered by infinite cultural delights: International 
winter sports competitions and world championships, ice and snow carnivals 
form an endless chain of entertainment with opera and theatre festivals, art 
events, great fairs and brilliant social functions. 


With railroad fares reduced 60% for foreign visitors and travel marks avail- 
able far below regular Reichsmark quotations, travel in Germany is as inex- 
pensive as it is delightful. 


You are cordially invited to view our display at the 


INTERNATIONAL WINTER SPORTS EXPOSITION 


in the Boston Garden, December 1 to 5 


“Going to Europe for Winter Sports” 
means 


“Going to Germany” 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tomorrow Warmer By ARTHUR E. DUBOIS 


For this mild winter, the squirrel shall be 
Hereafter my prophet of sunshine or snow. 
When he strips off the acorns from our big oak tree 
And lets drop the poor ones, careless, below 
With the shells of the good ones he eats while he scolds, 
Then I'll hurry no longer for bread-stuff or dress, 
Fill granary, cellar, nor other house holds, 
And let my sheep scratch at their own wooliness. 
But when he eats wormy nuts, letting none fall, 
And scurries with sound ones away to his bin, 
Then I'll count my chickens (eggs, roosters, and alll), 
And preach against idlers who toil not nor spin. 
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Oh. a eT E 
@ @ @ On the varied, endless, sun- 
loved slopes of Tyrol, at St. Anton, Kitzbuehel, 
Igls, Zuers. In merry Salzburg at Saalbach. Ten 
cable railways. Expert instruction from four 
dollars weekly. Benefit by the celebrated 
Arlberg technique. Tours arranged. Hotels 
and inns as inexpensive as ever. Perfect 
snow conditions everywhere from December 
through April, until June at the resorts above 
five thousand feet. Nocturna! revels in quaint 
native inns. Overnight from all ports, offering 
40% railway reduction, 
Austria is the answer for 

winter vacations! 





Consult your agent 
or Dept. K. 


AUSTRIAN STATE 


TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 
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SKI 
° AWARDS 


by BALFOUR 


New Trophies for all Ski 
events downhill rac- 


Bronze Cups 
Silver Cups 


Trophies ing, cross country, ski 
Medals jumping, and slalom 
Sabues racing. 

Riobons Mail Post Card for New 
Ski Pins TROPHY CATALOG 
Ski Plaques and Ski Awards 
Ski Figures Pamphlet. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 

















‘Annuities Described’ 


Technicalities and details are omit- 
ted.—A leaflet in simple words by 
R. O. Walter of Boston. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me without charge the Annuity leaflet 
by R. O. Walter. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss } 


Address 











MISTER GROUT 
(Continued from page 21) 


again. “In the army now, we used to do 
this all the time, and boy, was it cold, 
what I mean. Was no laying down on 
the job neither, like we’re doing; warm- 
ing our hands, knocking off when we 
feel like it. Jingles! I can’t remember 
the times I slept in mud and fixed 
chains in a foot of ice-water, and here 
I'm scared to even get my hands wet.” 

Bill and I danced on the body, kick- 
ing our feet against the boards, beating 
our hands together. The truck rolled 
on for sixty feet and then we heard the 
wheels spinning idly in the ruts, felt 
the rear-end sway gently off the side of 
the road and come to rest in the ditch. 

“Jingles!” Philemon said from the 
cab, “there goes that other chain.” He 
raced the engine, and believe it or not 
the worn tread bit into frozen gravel 
and the truck came back onto the road. 
Working like dogs we repaired the 
chain and got it on again and started 
down the last grade. The house was a 
couple hundred yards ahead and heavy 
drifts lay in the clearing across the 
road. We backed and pushed; we 
groaned and squeaked. We shoveled. 

“Gotta fight every incha the way,” 
he was saying from the cab, and then 
suddenly we were off the road, the 
truck swung wildly at a crazy angle and 
threw me the boards and I 
bounced onto my feet and grabbed the 
window-frame of the cab. Grout was 
sitting there, holding the steering- 
wheel in his hands and looking at it. 

He turned to me and grinned. 
“Wheel come off in my hands,” he said. 
He scratched his head. “Now, wan't 
that dumb of me?” he said, and stuck it 
back onto the steering-column. He 
climbed out of the cab and looked at 
the truck, walking slowly around it. It 
was standing off the road, at a thirty- 
degree angle to the ground, its right 
wheels half-way up the bank. 

It began to snow. Gently at first, 
across the dim yellow beams of the 
headlights, I could see the flakes fall- 
ing, spiraling in the gentle night- 
breeze, then as though the storm had 
loosed at a signal, the snow came down, 
heavy broad flakes turning slowly and 
inevitably in the wind, blowing across 
the crust and gathering in the hollows. 
The headlights grew dimmer and I 
could barely see Grout and Foley toil- 
ing unconcernedly beside the truck, 
cutting out huge squares of snow and 
tossing them aside. The storm was 
here; it was heavy; it was silent; you 
couldn’t see a hand before your face, 


onto 


and the wind came up with it, driving 
the flakes into your eyes, stinging and 
whipping your skin with its infinite 
cold needles. 

Out of the storm there came a voice, 
Grout’s voice saying cheerfully, “Won't 
get outta here tonight. Looks like it’s 
makin’ up to snow.” 


ANSWERS TO HAVE YOU A YANKEE 
CELLAR 


(See page 12) 


1. Cellar doors were made very wide so that 
kegs of cider could be rolled lengthwise 
through the door and over planks into the 
cellar. 

2. A swinging shelf consists of two pieces of 
board, one end of which is nailed to the over- 
head cellar beams; the other to 
proper which is the shelf. 

3. A candle chest or box is a shallow wooden 
container with a hinged cover in which tallow 
dips were stored. As candles melt and bend in 
ordinary summer temperature, the cellar cool- 
ness kept them hard and firm. 

1. Preserve Closet: Wooden closet with tight 
fitting door to hold preserved fruit. Light 
spoils the color of the fruit. 


the board 


Cheese Closet: Wooden closet with screened 
back and front used for the curing of cheeses. 

Screen Closet: Wooden closet with screened 
front — often used to hold pans of milk. 

5. Common blue clay. 

6. Cellar wells used when the kitchen was in 
the cellar; also a place to secure water if the 
place was attacked by the Indians. 

7. Usually oak whiskey barrels. 

Density of the brine sufficient to float an egg 
half out of the brine. 

A clean flat rock, thoroughly scrubbed with 
soap and water, was placed across the top layer 
of the pork. 

Alternate layers of salt and pork; then wate 
was poured in until it reached well above the 
last layer of pork. 

8. Corncobs (dried) used to smoke hams and 
bacon. 

Dried bunches of black alder twigs; in this 
day hardwood staves from a 
(To heat brick oven.) 

Black alder wood. 

9. A milk cellar was a one-story brick build 
ing placed about one half story below the sur- 
face of the ground with a stone floor and one 
small window to the north. Kept milk cool in 
warm weather. 


wooden barrel. 


A Vegetable Cellar comprised a separate sec 
tion of a cellar, usually closed off by a parti 
tion, for vegetable storage. 

A Fruit Cellar was often a cavelike affair dug 
out of the side of a hill for fruit storage. 

10. Cider applesauce placed in barrels in the 
cellar, and allowed to freeze as a delicacy. 

Turnips stored in a long deep wooden box 
— “turnip-box.” 

Corned Beef was cured in hogsheads. 

Hams were pickled in wooden tubs of 
“pickle” brine. 

Butter was packed in wooden firkins o1 
earthenware crocks; then a salt brine 
poured over it. 

Lard was poured into small wooden kegs. 

11. A cellarway is the closet-like opening at 
the head of the cellar stairs — usually lined 
with shelves for food storage. 

12. Depends upon how well the housewalls 
are banked with earth and hemlock boughs. 


was 
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PURITAN SCANDALS 
(Continued from page 9) 


ciliation. Probably it was lucky for 
her that the quite unreconciled Moth- 
er-in-law Sewall died very shortly af- 
terward. Her death removed a right- 
eously indignant antagonist. More- 
over, grief at the loss of his beloved 
helpmate no doubt softened the old 
Judge’s heart again. At any rate, he 
and his much-abused son proceeded 
to take advice on the matter of build- 
ing up once more the wrecked home. 
The Reverend Mr. Walter, whom 
they consulted, and who had, nearly 
sixteen years before, joined in mar- 
riage the ill-mated pair, advised that 
the husband return to his wife. The 
businesslike way in which they short- 
ly afterward went about this recon- 
struction of the shattered domestic re- 
lations is shown in the following ex- 
tract from the diary:— 

“My Son Samuel Sewall and his 
Wife Sign and Seal the Writings in 
order to my Son’s going home. Gov- 
ernor Dudley took me into the Old 
Hall and gave me a hundred pounds 
in Three-pound bills of credit, new 
ones, for my Son.” 

Whether this payment of five hun- 
dred dollars was “heart balm,” a sec- 
ond dowry, or hush money, it seems 
to have served as the financial foun- 
dation for a rescued home. So far as 
further entries in the diary show, the 
reunited couple “lived happily ever 
after,” the prodigal wife evidencing 
her true repentance by bearing two 
more sons for her restored husband. 
Evidently she recovered her good 
standing in the church, for her father- 
in-law had occasion to rebuke her 
some years afterward for partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper without removing 
her gloves. 

Requiescant in pace, all those Pur- 
itan saints and sinners, who loved, 
and courted, and flirted, in such ways 
as seemed to them good, or bad. Their 
frailties are easily forgivable by their 
present posterity, who may, after all, 
safely venture to claim a certain spir- 
itual kinship with their revered New 
England ancestors. 

Editor’s Note: As the author said in his 
book The Not-Quite Puritans. . . . “Nothing 
new could possibly be uttered about the 
austerity of the Puritan, but there is still much 
to be said concerning his frivolity. . . . It is 
high time that justice be done to the human- 
ity, the frailty, and the frivolity of our formid- 
able ancestors. . . . We shall not love them 
less, these forefathers of ours, if we see them 
gay as well as grave; and we may cease to 
think of them as largely the creatures of a 
moralized and provincial mythology.” 
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said Calvin Coolidge 


“It will, | feel sure, make a handsome and durable 
suit’ (of cloth that he procured direct from the 
Merrimac Mills). It will interest you to read in the 
photostatic copies the rest of the correspondence 
and see the check he sent — at any of our branch 
stores. 


Origin of High Prices — The numerous overheads 
and distribution costs that go to make a suit ex- 
pensive are a modern development. Our fore- 
fathers — and mothers — knew the simplicity of 
home-grown, home-spun wool, and of cloth woven 
and tailored under the home roof-tree. To many 
present day frills is credited the exorbitant prices 
sometimes charged for clothes. 


How much should a suit cost? A fine, beautiful suit 
may be purchased for a modest price. Spinners, weavers, and clothing manufacturers 
today employ the most advanced methods of production, and clothing values never were 
higher. But it is im nt that the price quoted be based upon an honest, reasonable 
profit and freedom from a multiplicity of distribution costs and overheads. When you have 
to pay for a suit several times the cost of the cloth and labor, there is being taken an un- 
fair advantage of you. 


Beauty and Service more important than frills. Calvin Coolidge appreciated that. And he 
wes not averse to availing himself of the savings made possible by direct dealing. Here, 
under our own roof, you can see the wool spun, dyed, woven, and tailored into a 
garment for you. You can easily understand how many overhead charges and profits are 
eliminated and why you can get beautiful garments — no shoddy — no cotton — no 
rayon — of pure virgin wool at a great saving in price. Go to any of the addresses listed 
below and see for yourself, or send for samples and self measuring blank. 


MERRIMAC MILLS 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 





Mills & Mill Store Boston Branch Store Manchester, N. H. 
Near Town Hall >*¢ 57 Columbus Ave. xx 119 Hanover St. 
Methuen, Mass. Statler Bldg. Opp. Post Office 




















> Hereafter all YANKEE advertising will be 
handled from YANKEE’s new advertising 
office at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 


by Dobbs Putnam, Advertising Manager. 


> In New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago, Yankee will continue to 
be represented by Macfarland and Heaton, 
Publishers Representatives, with offices at 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


P All business taken after January first, 
1938, will be subject to the new advanced 
rates in effect then; to wit, $5 per column 
inch, $25 per half column, $50 column, 
$125 per page. Details on request . . . also 


full circulation data. 




















Every once in a while something 
turns up here that we can’t resist mak- 
ing a lot of. Not long ago we were sent 
a copy of a little book called The 
Hollis Bible — the Genesis and Revela- 
tions of the little town of Hollis, N. H., 
written and printed by some anony- 
mous wags back in the last century — 
and we've laughed about it so much 
that we want you to enjoy it, too. Ex- 
cerpts follow. 


As a mark of personal esteem this 
book is dedicated to Ira: Because in 
him is more Fun, Frolic, Fidelity, Forti- 
tude, Fellowship, Force, Froth, Fuss 
and Feathers, than in any other man 
ever raised in Hollis. 


In the beginning the Worcesters and 
Proctors created heaven and earth. 
When the earth was all ready Ira 
hooped it. Ira has been “whooping it” 
ever since. The work was apportioned 
in this way: Natt went to work and 
made all the land, and when that was 
finished then all three made water. 

When the job was finished Ira and 
Natt liked it pretty well. Natt went to 
Dunstable and took a wife. About that 
time men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth. Then Sam started the 
Republican party and that divided 
them. As division and multiplication 
are exactly the reverse of each other 
they landed right where they started. 

In a few years Hollis was infested 
with rats. They swarmed everywhere 
—all over the common. All that the 
people talked about was the rats. They 
declared that they were the greatest 
nuisance on earth. Then Vandyke 
moved into town and they forgot all 
about the rats. 

In the year seven the first town meet- 
ing was called, “To see what method 


Or 
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neams and. Obscrwations 


BY THE COLLECTOR 


the town will adopt for the purpose of 
raising a revenue.” Dyke called this 
meeting to order and opened it with 
prayer. During prayer-time Sam and 
Natt went off out of doors. Ira stayed 
inside and munched peanuts. Votes 
were called for, for moderator. Ira 
voted for Natt, Natt voted for Sam, and 
Sam voted for Ira. Dyke counted the 
votes and declared all three elected by 
plurality. They then discussed the 
town finances and finally voted to levy 
a poll tax. When the collector went 
round Sam claimed exemption because 
he was bald-headed. Ira was excused 
because he was soft-headed and Natt 
because he was lunk-headed. Dyke got 
off because he was beetle-headed. 

In the year nine a town meeting was 
called “To see if the town will settle a 
minister.” It was voted to extend a call. 
The minister came, and the first thing 
he undertook to do was to learn the 
people the Ten Commandments. Sam 
kicked on the commandments. He said 
that he didn’t see the use in forbidding 
stealing when there was nothing in 
town to steal. Natt said that he didn’t 
see the use in forbidding to covet your 
neighbor’s wife. Nobody would covet 
his wife, he said, and if they did they 
couldn’t get her, so what’s the use. Ira 
said that he didn’t see the use in for- 
bidding to covet your neighbor’s ox 
nor his ass, for there warn’t no oxen in 
town, and he didn’t know of any ass 
around here only Dyke. Dyke objected 
to the commandments on “general 
principles,” he said. There wasn’t lati- 
tude enough in them — nor longitude, 
neither. 

In the year ten a town meeting was 
called “to see if the town will vote to 
erect guide-boards, or act anything in 
relation thereto.” In the discussion, 
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Sam and Natt opposed guide-boards as 
a dangerous innovation. Ira and Dyke 
favored them. Ira said that he couldn't 
find the way to Brookline. Natt said 
there warn’t no use in going to Brook- 
line, anyway; there was a plenty of 
rum and cider in Hollis. Dyke said that 
he couldn’t find the way to the depot. 
Sam said that Dyke didn’t know 
enough to find the way to bed without 
a guide-board. Finally the motion pre- 
vailed, because the minister voted for 
the boards, and so they were put up all 
over the town. These guide-boards all 
said how far it was to Hollis, but didn’t 
say anything about any other town. 
The next year the Coburns swarmed 
into the town. Sam said it was “all 
owing to the cussed guide-boards. If it 
hadn't been for them they never would 
have found the way in here.” 

Soon after all this the minister sent 
in word that he was starving. So Ira 
borrowed Dyke’s gun to shoot a rabbit 
for the minister. When Ira shot the gun 
off the rabbit went one way and Ira 
went the other. Ira has always been 
going in a contrary direction ever since 
he was born. 

In the year twelve the minister sent 
in his resignation. He preached his 
farewell sermon from St. Matt., 7:6, 
“Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine.” The reverend gentleman said 
that it was true that the spiritual wants 
of his people were very great; but his 
own temporal wants must be supplied, 
anyhow, and he had lived on wood- 
chucks, pumpkins, and rabbits till the 
poetry was all knocked out of the busi- 
ness. “I know,” he said, “that you have 
offered to raise my salary, but I have 
always opposed, because it almost kills 
me to collect my present one. You com- 
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plain that I am no ‘society man.’ I can’t 
imagine what kind of stomach a man 
must have to desire the society of this 
place. When I am preaching, how do 
you behave? Natt looks out the win- 
dow all sermon time, lra counts the raft- 
ers, Dyke snores, and Sam looks right 
straight off the end of his nose. There 
is not an eloquent listener among you. 
You just think for yourselves of preach- 
ing to such a fellow as Ira. Might as 
well preach to a hay stack. You are all 
as stupid as so many men made of 
shingles and shavings, and as obstinate 
as my wife, or so many hogs in harness. 
I am not going to stay here.” 

It was difficult, indeed, for any man 
to preach and suit that crowd, because 
in their religious views Sam was ortho- 
dox, Ira heterodox, Natt pepper-box, 
and Dyke, rakings-after. When the 
minister left, Ira supplied the pulpit 
for a while, till he got to preaching 
politics. Then Sam and Natt ordered 
him out. Then Sam took it, and 
preached temperance. Dyke and Ira 
ordered him to quit. Natt stepped in 
next, but he was too straight-laced, so 
they bounced him to make room for 
Dyke. All that Dyke preached for was 
to tickle the silly women. Sam said that 
Dyke’s talk “didn’t weigh nothin’.” 

A town meeting was called “to see 
if the town will hire a minister.” They 
voted to hire, and a call was sent out. 
When the new minister came he 
preached away awhile, but it was all 
uphill work. His first sermon was a 
most affectionate one, from the text, 
“A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another.” But 
Sam saw him privately and told him 
that that was all out of the question. 
He then preached six sermons on each 
of the following subjects: Theism, 
Deism, Atheism, Agnosticism, Panthe- 
ism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Mesmerism, Darwinism, Baptism, Spir- 
itualism, Millerism, Mormonism, Re- 
publicanism, Butlerism, Ingersollism, 
Catholicism, Optimism, Rheumatism, 
Schism and Fetichism. Still Ira counted 
the rafters and Dyke snored. Then he 
went for them with Ordination, Fore- 
ordination, Coérdination, Evolution, 
Involution, Convolution, Resolution, 
Revolution, Dissolution and Prostitu- 
tion. Still Natt looked out of the win- 
dow. So strong is the force of habit! 

In the year thirteen the Pooles came 
to town. They were a hardy, tough lot 
of Spartans, poetic, too, who chal- 
lenged, fought and licked everything 
and everybody that got in their way — 
just like so many English sparrows. 
They got miffed at Dyke, the first 
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thing, and wrote these lines, which 
they posted on the Common: 


One sojourned among us 
Whose surname was Dyke; 
There were lots of great wonders, 
But never his like; 
No Dutchman nor Frenchman 
E’er brought him to pass, 
No Turk, Jew, nor Yankee, 
But only an ass. 


Dyke was mad and offered fifty cents 
reward. Sam was half a dollar short, so 
he told Dyke who the authors were. 
Then Dyke wrote these lines and put 
them on all the guide-boards: 


Very few of us are wise men, 
The most of us are fools; 

It climaxed all the fooling when 
The devil made the Pooles. 


In the year fourteen the Farleys 
flocked into town. One of them got 
appointed sheriff. Dyke said it was be- 
cause he looked like a sheriff. “He had 
no other qualifications whatsoever.” 
That same year the Reads got along. 
One of them was sent to the legislature 
at Concord, because Sam said that if 
they got him off up there he never 
would find the way back. But he did. 
Read was liked at Concord, because he 
always said, “Oh, yes, oh yes, yes, yes,” 
to anything, no matter what. He made 
a speech in the House which created 
such applause that it rattled the slate 
all off the capitol. 

The next year the Hardys arrived, 
and Dyke said, “The cup of our mis- 
eries is now full. For the Lord’s sake 
shut the gate.”” Natt said that immigra- 
tion must be stopped, no matter about 
existing treaties. A town meeting was 
called, “to see if the town will vote to 
expel the Hardys.” A vote to that effect 
would have passed, but for Sam. Sam 
had studied medicine, and he said that 
“we must keep the Hardys as a counter- 
irritant to the Coburns.” So _ they 
stayed. 

There had never been a case of 
measles, itch, nor mumps, neither had 
there been an onion-maggot, squash- 
bug, potato-beetle or book agent 
known in town before the advent of 
the Wheeler tribe, and no man had 
ever been sued for his taxes, excepting 
Natt. Some of the folks said that all 
this was but a mere coincidence, still it 
is certain that the Wheelers turned the 
town upside down, inside out, end for 
end, over and over and back again. 
They could chew more tobacco and 
spit more and spit farther than the 
Farleys or the Pooles. Even the Hardys 
weren't in it. The Wheelers changed 
the politics, the religion, and even the 


physical aspect of the town. The peo- 
ple had to buy watch-dogs, padlocks 
and shot-guns, build a pound and a 
lobby, buy burglar-proof safes, get 
their lives and property insured, put 
up a soap factory, make disinfectants, 
organize a fire brigade, and fence off a 
graveyard, all on account of the 
Wheelers. 

Men began to swop horses for ad- 
vantage, “deacon” their apples, color 
their butter, water rum and milk, lie 
about their incomes to save taxes, put 
up jobs to swindle their neighbors, 
wear masks of piety, study the tricks of 
trade, have notes, make shoddy, put 
buttons in the contribution box, etc. 

One Sunday there was a contribu- 
tion taken for the minister, who found, 
on examination, a large number of 
buttons mixed with the coins. The fol- 
lowing Sunday at the close of his ser- 
mon he made this announcement: 
“There will now be a contribution 
taken for the heathen, and I would 
caution all those who are in the habit 
of putting buttons in the contribution 
box against the too frequent practice 
of flattening down the eyes. This, it is 
true, does not deter the poor heathen 
from making use of those buttons for 
coin, but it effectually and forever pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being 
again used for buttons.” 

One day Sam wanted to set some 
hens, so he went over to Dyke's and 
bought 40 dozen eggs for hatching. 
After six weeks of persistent persever- 
ance on the part of his hens Sam in- 
spected the eggs and found them rot- 
ten. Then he went over and jawed 
Dyke about the eggs. He said they 
warn’'t hens’ eggs — warn’'t nothin’ but 
roosters’ eggs. Dyke said he didn’t see 
how they could be, for he hadn't got 
no rooster and hadn't had no rooster 
for more’n two years, and that is the 
great mystery in Hollis to this day, why 
those eggs wouldn't hatch. 

The last arrival was Sam Tom. He 
wanted to write the history of the 
town. Our Sam was afraid he would 
make it too “Proctory.” Natt said that 
nobody could write a history of the 
town without making it “Proctory.” 
Ira said he guessed the book would be 
too “Worcestery.” Dyke said the worst 
he could do would be to make it “Co- 
burny” and Natt said the townspeople 
had now got such alligator hides, thick 
skulls and petrified stomachs that they 
could stand any kind of a book if it 
wasn't too “Dykery.” 

So Sam Tom wrote the history of the 
town, and that history begins right 
where this Bible ends. 
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STONE HOUSE 


FARM 


Durham, New Hampshire 
PACKERS OF 


QUALITY FOODS 
IN GLASS 


Vegetables 
(try our Corn) 


Relishes 
(and Pepper Relish) 


Jams and Jellies 


(they’re the berries from 


Blueberry to Barberry) 


Svelta non-fattening 
salad dressing 


(for the salad-lover who 


watches calories) 
LES 
We Pack Xmas Boxes— 


they bring back memories of New 
England country kitchens 


GLAD TO SEND YOU OUR PRICE LIST 
LER 

ASK OUR WORKERS — 

THEY BUY OUR PRODUCTS 


We eat them ourselves 
So do Yankees in 36 states 


WE BABY OUR VEGETABLES 

















Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


MAINE’S POTATO EMPIRE 
Aroostook: Our Lasr FRONTIER, 

MAINE’sS PICTURESQUE PoraTto EM- 

PIRE, by Charles Morrow Wilson, II- 

lustrated with 32 Photographs and 

12 Caricatures (Stephen Daye Press, 

Brattleboro, Vermont, $3.00). 

There are two ways of looking at this 
book about the part of Maine that is 
most alive today. 

One way is to see it as a chronicle olf 
red-blooded and independent living. 
Aroostook is a beautiful and independ- 
ent part of the diversified richness 
which is also called Maine. Smart peo- 
ple live there; and they do more than 
other inhabitants of my state to feed 
the living tissues of America and the 
world. From May to October, statisti- 
cally speaking, they produce a carload 
of the earth's finest potatoes every ten 
minutes. They have their hands deep 
in the realities of fertilizers and crops 
and transportation, profits and losses. 

The other way to look at the book 
is as an elegy. An elegy of prosperity 
without a blossoming. Man does not 
live by potatoes alone. The coast of 
Maine was able to lead the world in 
building ships, and yet built fine 
houses and codes of princely living 


at the same time. Maybe Aroostook 
County will, in time. If it does not, its 
bumper crops of potatoes and he-men 
will have weighted the world in vain. 

Aroostook is still a frontier. That is 
its glory and its weakness. It was a 
frontier when the Aroostook War gave 
Dan’! Webster the chance to add a rich 
corner to the United States. It was a 
frontier in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury when the giant sons of Paul Bun- 
yan went with smoking moustaches 
into the woods and laid the giants of 
white pine low. Under the pressure of 
ship building, the finest forest of east- 
ern America was ruthlessly looted. 
Fifty years ago, when the first farmers 
began to plant potatoes, Aroostook was 
a frontier. And now after a half cen- 
tury of intelligent farming, with expert 
rotation of potatoes and grass and 
grain and record use of fertilizers, in 
the time of spraying potato bugs by air- 
plane, it remains a frontier still. It has 
the windfalls and lean years of a pio- 
neering empire. It is like the West. Its 
people are freer and easier in their 
ways than other Maine folks. They 
are democrats through and through, 
though they vote the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. They have the American 
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generosity. They scorn etiquette and 
elegances. These farmers think big. 
Their farming is big-scale. They are 
born gamblers. They take enormous 
chances, and win and lose enormous 
fortunes. Easy come, easy go. They love 
work. They have dug themselves deep 
into their rich soil. Up to their hearts. 

But all the same, the fruits of real 
farming are not theirs. They feed the 
world, but not themselves. Not yet. 
The soil has not got into them deep 
enough to become poetry. It is still 
only a religion. I know of little farms 
along the coast where farming has be- 
come poetry, just as it has in Europe. 
Charles Wilson who writes this book 
for Aroostook is an outsider. This is a 
significant fact. Aroostook is full of 
materials for an epic — wide and ad- 
venturous living and warm, big men, a 
new sky and a brand-new kind of sun- 
light, hosts of moose and bear. But 
books do not come out of it. It has not 
raised good architecture. Its houses are 
boxes, like farmhouses in Indiana; its 
barns are warehouses and not the ca- 
thedrals of southern Maine. The mar- 
gin of economic safety has been turned, 
not into schools and colleges, but into 
racing horses. 

It is too bad. The good parts of 
American culture are there. Timber 
for handsome houses and timber for 
fine minds. These parts could be put 
together into a magnificent whole. The 
tough remnants of the forest could be 
turned, by the Swedish kind of forest- 
farming, into a boundless new Ameri- 
can wealth. But then, maybe it would 
leave no more impression on the years 
than the world’s greatest potato crop 
has left. 

It is a splendid thing to have a fron- 
tier so close to civilization. The only 
trouble is that the splendidest frontier 
should give way at last to a culture. 


Or THE Eartu Eartuy, by Marion 
Nicholl Rawson (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, $5.00). 

Mrs. Rawson has already written 
seven books about Colonial America. 
She has written about the social cus- 
toms, home life, old country roads, and 
early buildings. She is an encyclopedist 
of the antique. Now in “Of the Earth 
Earthy” she goes down to the very fun- 
damentals of living in our great-grand- 
fathers’ days. She tells how the common 
work of Mondays and Tuesdays was 
done and how it was all marked with 
the print of the human hands, from 
lighthouses to ploughshares. Here are 
records of the origin and development 
of industries that were essential for life 
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and comfort in a new country. The 
things we so easily and carelessly pur- 
chase today had to be torn from the 
earth and shaped into use and beauty 
by our ancestors. Here is the story of 
that struggle. It tells how folks built 
their spring houses over running wate 
so their stone milk pans could stand in 
coolness everlastingly renewed; how 
they constructed the smoke houses to 
cure and preserve the surplus meat; 
how they erected looms and wove their 
clothes; how they turned the sweetness 
of their trees into sugar. They made 
everything by hand, from the keel of a 
ship to the highest ropes in the rigging. 
They were better people for doing it. 
Many of the industries Mrs. Rawson 
describes are unknown to us now. She 
tells the strange story of the making of 
wampum money for the American In 
dians. Such industries as do still touch 
our lives the machines have taken over, 
and we have lost a lot out of life in 
losing the feel of them. 

This author does not merely collect 
facts and processes in words; she draws 
pictures of things which, if not artistic, 
are workmanlike. She manages to bring 
together old and pithy ways of speech 
and bits of philosophy that went along 
with the making of things. She catches 
the workmen alive, mastering their 
tricks of trade, and finding, as so few 
factory workers find today — peace. 

“Out of shipyard, quarry, paint 
mine, pine forest, rope walk, and a 
score of other old work spots still come 
the rememberings of old men from the 
premachine age, of individual ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness.” Our young 
men won't have such memories when 
they are old. 


WHEN I Liven IN SALEM, by Caroline 
Howard King (Stephen Daye Press, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, $2.50). 
Delightful reminiscences of a charm- 

ing girlhood in the heyday of Salem's 

glory. Hers was a Salem of stalwart sea 
captains, select dancing parties, brick 
houses and quaint gardens, of strict 

Sundays, of tea from Canton or Nan- 

kin, of the Far East brought back in 

ships. If there were brawls and brothels 
on the Salem waterfront, they did not 
reach the safety and elegance of Essex 

Street. 


RUNAROUND, by Benjamin Appel (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, $2.50). 


A strong, startling novel of politics 
in New York under the whip-cracking 
of the lesser bosses. The writer claims 
that the things he describes are typical 
of any American city. It is a tale of 
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sordid double-crossing and hopeless- 
ness under the present government by 
politicians for the benefit of minorities, 
but a powerful plea for a real democ- 
racy at the same time. 








IN SKIING 


— YEAR lots of new ski 
ideas are cooked up between snows, 
usually finding their development dur- 
ing the time when most of us are in 
bathing suits and shorts. Surely the 
Idea of Ideas is America’s first Aerial 
Tramway now being built at Fran- 
conia Notch, New Hampshire. 

Since that great day last June when 
the New Hampshire Legislature and 
Governor Murphy put their okay on 
the Cannon Mountain Tramway prop- 
osition, much work has been done to- 
ward its 1938 completion. 

Unfortunately this winter’s crop of 
skiers will not see it finished, as the 
work will be going on continuously un- 
til next summer, when it will make its 
debut. 

The Tramway Commission tells us 
that Charlie Proctor has been at work 
laying out miles of new ski trails, so 
that, with the famous Taft trail and 
the A. M. C. trail which leads over the 
Kinsman Range to Lonesome Lake 
and Lost River, you experts and you 
not so’s will have a grand choice of ski 
territory. Since summer the Highway 
boys have been busy building service 
roads, relocating the main highway 
and making a subway for the special 
use of tramwayers. The American Steel 
and Wire Company of Worcester, 
Mass., which is to build the system, is 
already at work. 

Picture yourself skimming up Can- 
non Mountain, 40 feet above the trees, 
in a basket-like car, you and 26 others 
and a “pilot” and 27 pairs of skis and 
poles. In 5 minutes and 28 seconds, 
they say, you will have traveled a little 
over a mile and have found yourself 
over 2,000 feet higher than the car you 
parked at the valley station below. 

We wish there were room to give you 
the final picture of this wonderful 
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piece of work, but there isn’t. We'd sug- 
gest, though, that you write for the full 
description either to Roland Peabody, 
Franconia, N. H., who is director of 
the Tramway Commission and himself 
an enthusiastic skier, or to Don Tuttle, 
of the Development Commission in 
Concord, N. H. 

As it is estimated that 255 inches of 
snow fall on the summit of Cannon 
(4,107 feet) each year, good skiing will 
be provided from the first of December 
to the first of April. And when the win- 
ters are pretty snowless, like last, here 
will be one of the few available skiing 
spots in New England. So, we'd say that 
this grand Aerial Tramway which the 
state has fought so hard to make a real- 
ity, will be, like Mother, the best friend 
a boy can have. 

And next best thing to having an 
aerial tramway in your home, is surely 
the new ski carrier — for a person, not 
a car. It’s an 1] ounce army duck affair, 
built like an enormous golf bag and 
carried in the same fashion. The in- 
ventor, no doubt, probably wrastled up 
a trail once too often with his skis and 
poles and bindings flopping from his 
shoulders in a messy X. Now, he, and 
you, can gazelle up Tuckerman’s Ra- 
vine trail with everything tucked in 
securely, including an extra binding 
and that wee drappie. The White 
Mountain Manufacturing Co. of Plym- 
outh, N. H., are putting this out. 

As for the other kind of ski carrier 
— a car kind — there’s a brand new one 
which looks good to us. It is an inven- 
tion of the Adams Brothers of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. — two engineers. This one 
seems to have hit a new note of sim- 
plicity and good looks. It houses four 
pairs of skis and five pairs of poles in a 
perfect security of grooves and holes, 
plus only a single strap. The best fea- 
ture is that it is attached to the top of 
your car by only one small unassuming 
bolt in the side of the top. 

If you go on many weekends, you 
can be sure that there is a new gadget 
or two which will spell comfort for 
you. Alex Taylor, always offering some- 
thing to make the skier’s life a bed of 
powder snow, this year comes out with 
a skier’s thermometer which pins to 


the cap . . . metal back and celluloid 
face. And this season their wrap- 
around spats are rubber; colors, white 
and blue, and adjustable in size. 

Up in Newport, Vermont, the B. F. 
Moore Company, which can be de- 
pended upon for a fine array of prac- 
tical ski clothes, is putting out jackets 
and suits made of Wamsutta cloth, a 
material which was put last year 
through the ordeal by Mt. Washing- 
ton. After a winter’s test at the Ob- 
servatory there, it was found to be more 
wind and weather proof than any other 
ski material they knew anything about. 

And speaking of ski clothes, girls, 
you should see what the White Stag 
Ski Tog people of Portland (not 
Maine, unfortunately) are putting out. 
Dartmouth’s Ex-Ski Daddy, Otto 
Schniebs, calls them “the first ski cloth- 
ing in America to combine the features 
stressed by experienced European sty]- 
ists with particular adaptation neces- 
sary for American terrains.” Well, 
that’s quite a recommendation, but 
still they’d go down big with us if for 
nothing more than the cut, a feature 
which would easily transform your 
Aunt Maude into a glamorous Winter 
Carnival Queen. And we'd say that if 
Aunt Maude does insist on taking up 
skiing this season, for heaven’s sake 
tell her about their Tricardine Ski 
Culottes with (sh-sh) button-in bloom- 
ers of waterproofed poplin to match 
. . . good for those difficult outlines, 
if you know what we mean. And these 
— the bloomers, not the outlines — can 
be detached and the culottes used for 
year round (and think of having a pair 
of water-proofs in the bag in case 
Junior cuts up). And there are quilted 
jackets and zip-hood waistcoats, and a 
14-karat model with revers (lapels to 
you) which open into two triangles, 
contrasting color. And—well, we 
could go on and on and on, but won't. 

And while we’re giving the West a 
break, we want to tell you about a new 
ski pole wrinkle put out by the Gerber 
Brothers in Seattle, Wash. It is made 
of rubber molded in one piece to fit 
the ferrule exactly. The outer ring is 
reinforced with steel; and there is no 
need of a leather hanger to hold the 
ring to the pole which means that 
there’s no leather to stretch, that snow 
does not pile up, and that the ring al- 
ways remains firm in its proper posi- 
tion. Though it will stand a dead 
weight of 1,200 pounds per pair with- 
out any strain, its weight is the same 
as the leather ring. 

And swinging back to New England, 
there is an abundance of news about 
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developments in practically every hilly 
region. We might say here that if any of 
these places are left out it is only be- 
cause the inhabitants have been too 
busy cutting and clearing trails and 
putting up new tows to have stopped 
and written us about their latest 1937 
developments. 

Of course, the Eastern Slopers in 
New Hampshire have done much. The 
town of Jackson, alone, appropriated 
last spring $2,000 to be used for local 
labor to clear and develop more open 
slopes for all grades of skiing, and in 
both North Conway and Intervale ski 
slopes of every exposure have been 
cleared and larger parking areas pro- 
vided. The Hotel Randall, they say, 
has been sold and will be kept open 
this winter, as the Eastern Slopes Inn. 
Russell Cottages will also remain open 
for the first time in many years. 

The Eastern Slopes School will con- 
duct ski classes in both North Conway 
and Jackson, with Benno Rybizka as 
director and the five young American 
men whom he took to St. Anton last 
spring as assistants. 

“At the close of last season,” says Car- 
roll Reed, head of the Association, “we 
felt very proud that in our first year of 
operation we were able to give 6,000 
and some odd ski lessons without a 
single accident.” 

And, by the way, any time you are 
up in the Eastern Slopes country, do 
look out for two, or possibly more, ski 
figures, who will look to you as if they 
have just skied right out of a Wellsian 
dream. But they are none other than 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Head of Head- 
lands, Intervale, who 10 years ago 
worked out their version of the Ski 
Costume Ideal. Mrs. Head made it. 

It is a one-piece suit of material 
which will repel snow and water, and 
especially wind, with mitts integral, as 
an extension of the sleeves. It opens 
with zippers, down the front, over the 
pants pockets and for the hands. There 
are only two possible leaks —at the 
neck and at the boot tops. Men can put 
it on over street clothes. “I have done 
that a number of times for a quick trip 
out,” Mr. Head told us, so that, given 
pants underneath, it is the only piece 
of ski clothing necessary. 

The inventors hope to interest a 
manufacturer. Sorry we haven't a pic- 
ture of this, but Mr. Head says it would 
take months to unearth one! 

Getting around to other regions in 
the state, we find that they are doing 
spectacular things on Mt. Belknap, 
Gilford. In fact, we'd say that it looks as 
if skiing is going softie for sure. The ski 


tow (still a shock to the veteran her- 
ring-boner) has really begun to go sit- 
down! Belknap has put in a Sun Valley 
easy chair idea, the second in this coun- 
try. The old one at Belknap, you know, 
was the usual type of tow, said to be the 
longest in the world. . . 

Also at Belknap they are reshaping 
the take-off of the 60-meter ski jump, 
building terraces for the audience, per- 
fecting the slalom course, and clearing 
10 acres of easy slopes on the north side 
of Cobble Mountain. And not the least 
is the conversion of the old Sanborn 
place into an Austrian inn and ski 
school — the Arlberg Inn. With Fred 
Nachbaur, Jr., as instructor, and with 
his mother and dad and sister handling 
the lodging and entertainment, and 
with Gilford’s guarantee not to allow 
hot dog stands to spring up in the 
neighborhood, this should be a most 
attractive place. 

Rudi Friedrich continues as instruc- 
tor of the Belknap Ski School, with 
headquarters at the Laconia Tavern, 
where conditioning gym classes have 
been going on this fall. 

And then there is the Newfound Re- 
gion Ski School — including Bristol, 
New Hampton, Alexandria, Bridge- 
water and Hebron—which you read 
about last May. There’s a ski tow, of 
course, and lots of fine trails and in- 
struction by the one and only Charlie 
Proctor. 

At Berlin, the Nansen Ski Club, with 
the help of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, has about completed its 
oversize ski jump and has bought over 
a hundred acres of land. Plans are for 
a large recreation hall at the foot of 
the slope and another at the top and a 
ski tow running between them. 

At Plymouth, a severe slope has been 
built, designed to tax the skill of the 
best skiers, and rightfully named the 
Durrance Trail. And near Peter- 
borough, the Temple Mountain Ski 
Forest, a tract of 240 acres on the north 
slope of the mountain, is preparing for 
a busy season. The main advantage, 
there, of course, is its proximity to Bos- 
ton, as is the case with Jaffrey, where a 
ski jump with a 30-foot take-off, allow- 
ing jumps of about 100 feet, and many 
practice slopes, have been put in. 

Among other items reported are the 
following: 

A new ski club has been organized 
at Portsmouth. The Franklin Outing 
club plans to impiove its ski trails. Os- 
sipee hopes to build a really outstand- 
ing ski slope on County Farm land, as 
a PWA project. The Newport ski club 
has been working to get the trail at 


(Top) View of the New Hampshire aerial tramway parking place fro 
Cannon Mountain; (center) Lower end of freight tramway; (bottom 
new automobile Ski rack 


Newbury ready for winter. At Woods- 
ville the Silver Fox Outing club has 
plans for a ski tow and improved trails. 

And early in October a winter sports 
meeting, state-wide in scope, was held 
at Plymouth. Plans were made to co- 
operate with the State Planning and 
Development Commission in staging 
the best exhibit yet attempted by the 
state at this year’s winter sport shows 
in Boston and New York. 

Over Vermont-way, we imagine 
much has been going on this last year 
— you'll notice we say imagine, for so 
far we have nothing more than vague 
rumors about Vermont. Those people, 
you know, are pretty Coolidgian when 
it comes to talking about their good 
work. One thing we do know is that 
Brandon has done some back-breaking 
work this last year and now presents to 
the skiing world another electrically 
run tow and two more runs, with both 
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To plan your winter vacation, send today 
for the new, free 1938 Winter Sports 
map. Includes complete skiing informa- 
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Then enjoy the thrill of planning your 
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mission, 46 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
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tows and one of the runs lighted for 
night skiing. These people have done 
much of the work themselves, and in 
spite of the poor winter for everyone 
last year, they managed, like the good 
state that they are part of, to clear 
themselves of debt and still have a little 
nest egg for the new developments. 

But not all thrift lies in the Green 
Mountains. Just about the same kind 
of enterprise is represented in the 
Springfield, Mass., Ski Club. With Ski 
Trail Cutting Bees, held mostly on 
Sundays throughout the falls of 36 and 
’37, the club members have developed 
some wonderful trails and open slopes 
in Blandford, Mass. And, too, they have 
paid off their debts on the property 
lease and ski tow and eventually hope 
to buy the place and put up a ski lodge. 

And speaking of ski lodges, there is 
a marvelous one being completed in 
the Pittsfield State Forest, a pet of the 
Conservation Commissioner's. Reports 
have it that $4,600 has been set aside 
to complete it. And over on Mt. Tom, 
the Holyokers have got Charlie Parker 
to lay out two new runs. The shelter 
on top of the mountain will probably 
see real service now. 

Much of the development of Massa- 
chusetts skiing, of course, points di- 
rectly to Prof. Harold Gore who is head 
of the Physical Education Department 
at Mass. Aggie. And one of Mr. Gore’s 
most interesting developments is the 
Merit Badge for Skiing which the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Council passed last 
May. When Mr. Gore first crusaded for 
this idea back in 1933 he was laughed 
at — but now it seems perfectly natural 
that the Scouts in the Snow Belt should 
be allowed to earn their insignia by do- 
ing a good job of skiing. 

And Maine is ready, too. After two 
years of intensive preparation, this 
winter will find over twenty localities 
outfitted with ski tows, trails, open 
slopes, shelters and tourist accommo- 
dations of the best sort. 

Typical of this year’s developments 
in Maine is the Snow Bowl in Camden. 
Without any outside help, the Cam- 
denians have taken a hill-encircled area 
three miles outside the town and 
turned it into a winter sports center, 
dominated by a most beautiful build- 
ing they call the Snow Lodge. 

In the hilly southwestern section of 
the state, where skiing has “always” 
been featured, towns like Rumford, 
Fryeburg, Harrison, Bethel and Bridg- 
ton are even better equipped to act as 
winter hosts than they have been in the 
past. Here the big advantage, of course, 
is that the area is within a few hours 
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to the city of Portland, there are Water- 
boro Center, Casco, North Berwick and 


of Boston and other centers. And close | ¥ SS —] 


Sanford. Brunswick, Waterville, Au- THIRD ANNUAL 


NATIONAL WINTER SPORTS 


EXPOSITION 


and SKI TOURNAMENT 


| burn-Lewiston and Bangor also have 
lots to offer. 

Up north in the Potato Empire, 
where the snow comes early and “lays 
late,” the towns of Caribou, Fort Fair- 
field, Mars Hill and Presque Isle are 
making a bid for recognition of their 
snow assets. 

And Rangeley and Mount Desert Is- 
land (Arcadia National Park) are 
opening up, too. While thousands of 
people know their magnificent hills in 
the non-winter months, little has been 
done until this year to acquaint the 
world with the perfectly corking skiing 
conditions there. * 

Altogether, we'd say that New Eng- 
land this season has lots to offer every 
kind of skier with every kind of ability 
and every kind of pocketbook. All we 
need now is a special dispensation from 
the snow gods, and so far as we can see 
the best authorities agree that we are 
in for an old-fashioned winter. But 
then, they say that every year, so that 
‘ could hardly be counted as news! 
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AND NEWS FROM GERMANY TOO... 


Here in Garmisch all the marvelous 
things that were built for the Winter 
Olympics — the great Ice Stadium, the 
Ski Jumps and Bob Run, with its 
breath-taking curves, have been over- 
hauled, the ski trails freshly marked 
and the mountain huts restocked. First 
snow is down, hopes are high. The im- 
portant part of this winter season 
around here will be from January 26 to 
30, when international contests will . , —- 7 
draw the skiers and bob-drivers from Gigantic Ski Hill and Real Snow 
all parts of Europe and probably also 
from the U.S.A. to compete in langlauf, 
slalom and pandas on the oer e WORLD FAMOUS SKI JUMPERS AND DOWNHILL 
and big Olympia jump and the world 
Ganaleedie tn bobsled fours on the RUNNERS 


Olympia run. 


In the Black Forest there is a new ski bd INTERNATIONAL FIGURE SKATING STARS 
jump at Schonach and on the Feldberg 
everything ready for the German Ski s SLED-DOG AND SNOWSHOE RACES 
Championships 1938 which will be held 
early in February. Krummhuebel in the 
Giants Mountains opens its season on @ AN EXPOSITION OF WINTER SPORTSWEAR 
Christmas Day with contests on the EQUIPMENT AND WINTER RESORTS. 
Koppen jump and will hold, in the 
course of a general winter sports week, 
important Silesian ski championships, 4 5 
on January 21 to 23. The Harz Moun- DEC EMB E R 1 3 - = 
tains Ski Championships will take place 
during the second winter sports week at 
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of winter sports weeks and champion- 
ships on December 22. In Oberhof in 
Thuringia, January | has been set for 
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Sail once again on the “OLD FALL 
RIVER LINE”! Let poignant memo- 
ries of romance be the captain and 
the crew. Recall the glamorous days 
of splendor, the nights of glory and 
high adventure through the pages of 
Roger Williams McAdam’s new 
book— “THE OLD FALL RIVER 
LINE.” The price of the book is a 
round-trip ticket to happy recollec- 
tions of a New England institution 


that will NEVER, NEVER die! 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 


Order “THE OLD FALL RIVER LINE" 
today from your bookdealer, at $2.50 
or write direct to 


Stephen Daye Press Brattleboro, Vt. 
































Birds ALL WINTER 


when you hang this practical and attractive 
feeding shelf outside a window. The glass top 
gives you a clear view of each bird — you'll 
enjoy every one that comes to your shelf. The 
size is 25 by 131% inches, with rail and glass 
top — brass chains and screws are included. 


for the feeding shelf 

, - ‘ 

s pos and a five pound bag of 
s 

ORDER ONE NOW AND ENJOY IT FOR YEARS 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


AVE. 
MASS. 


where in New England. 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON , 











DOES OLD AGE 
BEGIN AT THIRTY? 
(Continued from page 16) 
anyway. But eternally, those who are 
unfit, as individuals, have decried 
change, have wished to live in any 
other time save that in which they are 
living. This is not news. What is news, 
is the erection by the sheer magic of 
words, of a phantom world, purposely 
made difficult, incomprehensible, with 
danger signs everywhere, and a power- 
ful campaign to persuade all those over 
thirty years old that there is no place in 

it for them. 

But what is the age of those who 
direct this propaganda? 

If I were twenty, and a man old 
enough to be my father told me I alone 
had clear-sightedness, told me my gen- 
eration was the hope of civilization, 
and my elders could not possibly pos- 
sess the wisdom youth possessed, I trust 
I would promptly prove my clear-sight- 
edness by inquiring as to his motives. 
By making certain he was not capital- 
izing, for purposes of his own, Youth’s 
eagerness for novelty, for the untried; 
youth’s glorious self-confidence. I 
would want to ascertain whether he 
truly believed Youth wise enough to 
lead the way, or secretly, in his heart, 
only believed Youth foolish enough to 
follow where it was adroitly led? By a 
vitally interested minority of the older 


| generation! 


The Randall Hotel 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 
In the Mount Mansfield Area. 
“*Where the Snow Never Fails” 


A 40 room steam heated hotel. Open all year. 
On Vermont Route 100—9 miles north of Stowe. 











| Classes Daily 


You'll have all kinds of feathered visitors 


| Eastern Slope Ski School 


AMERICAN BRANCH HANNES SCHNEIDER 
December to April 
Jackson and North Conway, N. H. 














TIMKEN 


Silent Cutomaltic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs 4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more . . . you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 


savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible. 


This service is absolutely free. 


u. R. GEDDES co. 
DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE N.H. 











TRE VES TRE TRE GET TrE 
Maple 


IN COLORFUL POTTERY 





Xmas Specials (rreram) 
Sugar and Creamer Set (8-oz. Spread) $1.00 
4 Nut Cups (10-0z. Spread) 


Your choice of rose, black, mahogany, blue, 
light green, dark green or yellow. 


Send for price list of other articles 


The HOUSE of MAPLE SUGAR 


West Rupert, Vermont 

















| Good runs handy 


bird food, postpaid any- | 





The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers Resters 


@ Special YANKEE Retes 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 





17 Carver Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Factory at 
East Rindge, N. H. 





Breakfast in bed | 





Old English Gout Stool 


A rocking foot stool, maple 
finish. Designed for great 
grand'ather's gouty foot and 
perfect for modern comfort. 


$2.95 postpaid 
J. CC, ORAM 
Brandon, Vermont 











Smart People 
far and near come or order Gifts, Needle- 
work Supplies, Yarns, Embroidered Linens, 
Linen by the yard and Artists’ Supplies, at 


THE_LINEN SHOP 
25 Main St. Keene, N. H. 
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Is Your Name Here 


ELOW, with 124 new additions, is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our 
research staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of 
each of these families. If your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not 


only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL iu Houghtse 
and HISTORICAL sketch of the family a” fovea 








from earliest times, showing its origin and Howland 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great Hubherd 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the Hodson 
founding and development of America, and Hulbert 
its achievements in this country. The deri- Lo 
vation of the name itself is traced ; family traits and character- emabrey (s) 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each —, 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled Gris, — ffuaynete 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it is in an attractive yy; °"" ure, 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records fae” etch tof oce 
or other important documents. It should serve as background — Grier Hrd 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for sac Senstie 
the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order — 
will also be sent a copy of “The Romance of Coats of Arms” Groves) ia 
—an illustrated booklet of special value to those interested Gees Jock ts) 
in this fascinating subject. Guth 





















































YOUR FAMILY HISTORY «ee $2.00 


Lack (e) 
Locket (t) 





Lyon 


Macaulay 
























Milligan Pierson Ryder Stirting 
Milhken Pike Ryerson Stockion 
Mills Pillsbury Stoddard 
Miner—Minor |< ee Sabin Stokes 
Mitchel (1) Piper Sackett Stone 
Moffat (t) Pit (t)man S Storer 
tt Pitt (s) St. John Stor (e)y 

Moffett Place Salisbury Storm 
Monroe Plant Salter Stouffer 

Munro(e) Piatt Sam (p)son Stout 
Montague Plummer Sanborn Stover 
Montgomery Plunkett Sanderson Stowell 
Moody Poe Sanford 5 
Mooney Poindexter 
Moore—More Potan (4) 

oran Potk 
Morehouse Pollard 

orey Pollock 

t Morgan pomerey 

Morley nd 
Morreti—Morrill r ool te) 
Morris wie) 
Morrison Pepe 
Morrow Porter 
Morse Posey wie 
Mortimer Post Washburn (e) 
Morton Potter Wachington 
Moste)ley Potts Waterhouse 
Mott Powell Waterman 
Moulton Powers 


Watson 
Wat (thers 











































T . : _— aT _— , M (a) eNab() - Pritch 
The following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with Hecker Jarvis (a)ePherson Neale) nee hard 
4 . r Hadtock Jeflrey —Jeflery M (a) et ae Pegetes 
$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by Madtey Jeffries preqp—tuler —- Talbot (t) 
. “Pes . r : ° v ager enkins Purdy : 7 Taliaferro 
return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional Haganrd Jennings uth Shay Talite)y 
: ; 7. aines ewe & Tal) wndec 
money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for Hele Jewett | a Taima: 
Ad c , _ . Tali!) man 
“ . ; — ~ > , , , Hall oh She (a) rer 
$3.75; any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA fal jebnese eretede Tanner 
Ee . IRE > ‘ , : . allow or Shettes 
RESEARCH BuREAU, Dept. 9312, 1110 F St., Washington, D.C. _Bsltewel! _ Shepher Taylor 
Halste (a)d Joyce Shep (p)ard oon 
Abbott Beauchamp _ Britton Clement (s) dent Fell Hamilton Judd Sheridan somone 
Abel (1) Beal (e) —Beall Brittain Clemens Derby Fenn Hamlin Julian : i. a a 
Abernathy Bean Brock Clemim)ons Devoe ‘enton Hammond Kane—Kain Ce) amery -Rameny Srietd to) Terrell—Terrili 
bernethy Bear Brooks Cleveland Dewey erguson Hampton Kearn Perry 
Abraham (s) Beardsley Brough Cline De W itt errell Hancock Keating Tha it)cher 
Abram (s) Beaton Broughton Clinton de Wolf (e) erris—Farrig Hand Kester Thayer 
Ackiey Beatty —Beattie protehwer Clove Dexter Field Han om Keen (e) Thomas 
Adair Beck own (e) Coatie)s Nek ie) ‘inch Hankle eganted Thom ie) 
Adam (s) Becker —- Cobb Dickens Pin (d) ley th Thom: 
Adkins Beckwith Brownlee Cochran (e) Dickey Fin (d) lay Harden eit tae = 
Agnew Beebe Brownlow Cody Jickunson inney Kellie)y Thorn (e) 
Aiken (s) Bruc Soe ish thos ho 
Ainsworth Brush Cofley—Coffee isher Hardie elose ~ } any =f 
iden Bryan (t) isk ie) Kendall Raymond Therman 
Alderson Buchanan ‘itagerald Kendrick Reading , we ad Thurston 
Alexander uc itapatrick Harman Rennard Mayo Red (d) ing ck 
Alford Buckingham Herpes Kennedy + eee (od Redfield 
ger 11) lem (m) ing vgton —, cAllister - 
Allen—Allan Fete Kenn (e)y ol Reid 
Allison _, ont 3 . y Read 
Alston poe Kern (s) - 
Alvord Flournoy ¥ Kerr McClure 
- Flowers) Hartwell - McCormack 
Ambrose _ Noyd Harvey ——— McCormick 
Ames Conklin («) lynn—Flinn Harwood Key (e)s McCune 
Anderson Conley oley Ls x — 
Andrews Connell let (t) = 
Angell) 4 ,~™ 4 MePDaniel (s) 
Anthony Burnett Conner—-Conner Douglas (e) cote McDonough 
Appleby Burnham Conrs dow ror bes MeDo-vetl 
Appleton Bertram Burns Ceaway Jowd-—Doud ‘or weawey 
Armitage Bertrand Burr Cook (e) Jown (e)s ‘or(e)man heGee 
Armstrong Betts jurrell—Burrill oo, downing orrest MeGin ute 
Arndt Bevan (s) Burroughs Cotetaie doyle Forsyth (e) Bee innis Treta)dwell 
Arnold Beverliely Burrows Coon (s) drake Port (e) . Tripp 
Arthur Beyer Burton coper Jraper ‘oster Trowbridge 
Ashby Bickford Burwell Corbett Jrummond Fowler Trumbull 
Ash (e) Biddle Bush Cordell Srury—Drewry Fox rs —~ —_— 
Ashley Bidwell! Bushnell wry ) Iryden rancis . 
Ashton Billings Butler Cortely DuBois Frank (e) . 
Aston Bingham Butterfield Cosby Dudley Franklin 
Atchison Bishop Button Courtney Duke (s) Pras (ijer 
Atherton Bixby Butt (s) Cousins Duncan raser ath 
Atkins Black Byer (s) Covert Junham Fred (e) rick Hedge (s) 
Atkinson Blackburn Byrum—Byram Cowden Junlap— Dunlop Freeman Helm > 
Atwater Blackstone Cowell dunn (e) French Hen ~~ Ha SO Tuein 
Atwell Blackwell Cable Cowles Durfee Frits Fritts Henkel—Heni Kubn (2) Laughlin 
Atwood Blain (e) Cade Cox dutton Fros money McMaster (s) 
Austin Blair Cady Craig Duval (1) Pulte r Herbert me 
; Herman Namara 
Avery Blake Cahill Crane—Crain dye Fulton H ‘ McNeil (1) - 
Axtell Blakely Cain (e) Crawfor dyer _“~- MeN Underhill 
Ayers—Ayres Blak(e)ley Caldwell Crenshaw “ — wah tend nderwood 
Babbitt Biohesiss Calhoun Crew (s) . Galbraith Her (r)on 
Babcock Bla Callahan Crocker Galbreath lersey 
Bacon Blan he ard Callender Crockett Gale Hens (e) 
Badger Dient Nor Hewitt —Hewett Lanc enn 
Bagley Biss. lup—Gallop Hibbard Pennington 
Bailey Blodgett Edmunds Gamble Libbert Pere 
Baird Blood Gard (i) ner fickman Meredith Perkins 
we Bito)un Eawords "Garfield Hicks Merriam Perrin (e) Rounds) 
Balch Bi(o) unt non on ) Eldridge Garland fiegins Merrill Perry 
Bal Blue Cardwell row (e ‘Eldred Garner Till Merriman Peters Rowe 
Baldwin Bligh Carey Crowder Eldredge Gar A Eien Peterson Rowell 
Ball an c artiste Crowell a Hin (¢) kley Messinger am Petersen —_ 
Ballard Carne (s) Crozier b aad Edy Mes et (ty it y 
Ballinger Bolton Crump Gates tine (a) Metealf(e) ‘ett 
Ballenger Bond Carpenter Culbertson Ga(u)it Hinkle ever (#) Phelps Rush 
Ballou penaw arr Culp—Kulp Gay iw Michel (1) ceive el 
Cc i ., Ses de ney ue , 
—_ Booth (e) Carroll Culver zmerson Gectee oeard eee i tietes | Piebens Rutherford Stil (1) welt Waddell 
Bank Borden Carson Cummin (g)s no ee —~ - Millard Pickering Rutter Stim (p) son w 
Banta 4 Boss (e) Carter Cunningham En - t a — Miller Pierce yan Stinson Wadsworth Zimmerman (n) 
— . « —Currie ndicott i . 
eed a a . 
Bard Bosworth Casset (1) Cushing Engle Gibbs Hobson 
ere Bourne Cassidy | Cushmar . A Gibson Hodge (s) MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 9312 
Barker 4 assady Sut Gifford Hodgeon laalbst. 
Barlow Castle err Estabrook s) Gilbert Hoffman Lewis 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
5 d ney Gile’ sf ” 4 fi . . Fd 
— Chaffee Daguett aban a > + yarn Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscripts) in- 
Barney almers — — cin Holeomb (e) Lincol . , ? $3.75 y tw 
Barney a Everett Everitt Gil Holcomb (e Lincoln dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for 
rr Gaembeve Daniel (x) Swing Gillette Holland Lynd (e) three) as payment in full. It is understood that if I am not fully 
Rarrett Aampion an 2 Gillet (t Hi rth Lind 4 : . H co 
Bar (r)on Chandler Darby Fairchild omies ) >. "Lindsey satisfied I will receive an immediate refund of their cost. 
Barrow (s) Chapin Darling airley Gilli (e)s Line—Lyne 
Barry ae Rover Bowyer Ceapmen or Fancher Gil) man Hott Linn Your name 
Bartholomew loynton Chappe Dave' Gilmore Hooker Linton - ne a 
Bartlett Bracken Charles Dave) Davie olny A , — Lippinestt 
Parton Bradford Chase David (s Seraswerth Gilmer Hopkins Littell Address 
Base Bradley Chester Davidinom Farnum Glasgow Bopper Little . a eee eee 
Bassett Brady Chew Davies Far Slass Livingston 
Batchelder Brace sans (ed —k Faulkner Gleason-Gleeson Horn) Liewellyn "| ee ————— = 
raed - Glen (n) Lioyd 
Chinn Day : 
Chisholm Deal : : Family names of manuscripts desired... — 
te Dean (e) A Coat of Arms for any family listed here . ” 
Spristy. Diatsy can be accurately hand-painted in vivid ey a eo 
ore. netde colors by our heraldic experts for only $9.50. Check here if you are ALSO enclosing $9.50 for a hand-painted 
“hute nett The size is 11 x 14 inches, and six days should Coat of Arms for the following family... . -_ 
— Den tap ese be allowed for completion. 

















































Yankee ingenuity produced the design for 
this amazingly successful automatic grain 
feeder for birds, and Yankee craftsman- 
ship has put on the market the best built 
and lowest priced feeder yet seen. (Il- | 


Country Life Bird Feeder | 


lustrated above.) 


It comes all filled with grain ready to 
hang up for $1.45 POSTPAID ANY- 
WHERE IN THE U.S.A. 


Country Life Wild Bird Food 
“Tt fills the bill” 
Scientifically blended and used constantly 


by specialists in wild bird feeding and 
banding. 


Five pounds 65c postpaid; 10 Ibs. 95c 
postpaid. 





85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Free Bird Folder 
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WOODSIDE 


Cottages 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 
A Sanitarium 


Designed to serve New Englanders who 
need complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under medi- 
cal supervision. Entirely free from 
customary institutional atmosphere. 


diet shlvdied Addie Altes birdie hdvdie bitte hdd hid 
eR 


Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 








TIME 


rO FORGIVE AND ForGET? 
Dear Yankee: 

Mr. R. B. Skinner did not find me in “the 
C.L.O. horde” that visited Auburn and Lewis- 
ton. When I was there, I did not find him 
either. Is that anything against either of us? 

Mr. Skinner thinks I am merely “plugging 
for the C.1.O.,” and that I fail to mention the 
“A.F. of L. or other accepted labor organiza- 
tions that have had the respect of Maine com- 
munities for generations back.” I am not a 
member of any C.1.0. organization, but I hap- 
pen to be a member in good standing of an 
A.F. of L. union. 

My concern with Mr. Skinner’s attitude — 
and that is the only justification for this letter 
—is his extraordinary intolerance. I should 
hate to have it become the attitude of Maine 
folk in general, whom I have always found, if 
conservative, tolerant and hospitable. If the 
shoe were on the other foot, and Mr. Skinner 
and his fellow-Republicans were being treated 
as the C.1.O. was treated, I should not be last 
to protest. 

Constructive conservatism can serve a useful 
purpose. My regret that Yankee has gone 
Republican is not so much because I cannot 
share its viewpoint as because this was one 
publication which, it seemed to me, should 
steer away from political partisanship alto- 
gether. I shall continue to follow it, notwith- 
standing, with interest. 

DEVERE ALLEN 
Wilton, Connecticut 





- Bean’s Hickory Sk 


Dear Yankee: 

It has been brought to my attention that 
Mr. Devere Allen of Wilton, Conn., who saw 
fit to challenge an article I wrote on a matter 
of organized labor in Maine, is a very real 
person and one of erudition and attainment. 
In view of this information I would like to be 
the first to remove any inference that may 
have been gained from my letter in Yankee in 
October that Mr. Allen is of a type that needs 
to clothe his true identity under a pseudonym. 

While we might not agree on the means and 
methods and objectives of the organized labor 
upsurge, principally as expressed in the C.I.O. 
demonstrations of the current year, I am very 
ready to acknowledge that Mr. Allen may well 
be as sincere in his ideals and purposes, as I 
intend to be in mine. No cause can be ad- 
vanced through evasion of true facts; hence 
this recognition of an apparent opponent at 
his actual worth. 

R. B. SKINNER, 
Auburn, Maine 


Coast To CoAst 
Dear Yankee: 

It was no trick at all. You just head west by 
south and keep going until the Pacific looms 
up in front of you. You may be surprised 
though, to learn how reasonably a 3,300 mile 
motor trip may be done — $104, including gas, 
oil, and living expenses for 11 days. Stopping 
at cabin camps is the answer. We had the best 
we could find, at that. They run from $2 a 
night (for two) to $3.50, and west of the Missis 
sippi they get better and better — furnished as 
well as the best hotel rooms, heated, electric 
lights, private bath and toilet, some with kitch 
enettes. In El Centro, Imperial Valley, we even 
had one with an air cooling system; very wel 
come too, for when we pulled in from a 300 
mile run across the desert the thermometer in 
my car stood at 102. Yet before morning we 
pulled up blankets. 

Usually the good camps are on the edge of 
town and have coffee shops attached, or near 
by, where you can get a good 50¢ dinner, and 
breakfast as early as 6 A.M. Occasionally Mrs. 
Ford turned cook, especially through Texas, 
where small steaks were so cheap — two for 40¢. 
Once dinner and breakfast (for two) figured 
up to 62¢. 

Our longest day’s run was 370 miles, but we 
seldom started before 8 and usually checked in 
somewhere between 4 and 5 p.m. Any speeder 

(Continued on page 44) 


$8.75 Postpaid 














f tional and recreational activities % E——==._— Ee 
f constantly in progress...Nocom- £ | — 
7 mitted mental patients received. } Suitable for both professionals and amateurs and the result of ski experts’ opinions. Carefully milied 
% from selected Southern Hickor . Length 6% ft. ridge top, $8.75. Length 64% and 6% ft. flat top, 
7 Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 4 ha pay 6'% ft. flat top for ladies. Post paid east of Mississippi; if west add 50c. 
u Situated on a 40-acre estate 

; ounteahing a picturesque Saw ther 4 L. L. BEAN, Inc., 140 Main Street, Freeport, Maine Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 

F land village . . . All spacious corner % ae am : ae TS Ee Core 
f rooms with private or semi-private } a a ” i a ai . i 
+ baths. Full hospital equipment avail- z ; ; j 
able as needed. ¢ | & cA Real (hrisimas Presents 
7 Illustrated Folder with Rates z ' An all wool blanket in stripes of brown, orange, 

’ Sent on Request ¢ yellow and white. For single bed, day bed, auto, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. ¢ | boat or beach. Size 54 x 80. Price $6.85 postpaid. 

Medical Superintendent tig , , 
E ; j Send for catalogue of other Xmas presents from Maine 
F. WALLACE PATCH : 
t Exscative Secretory % The Maine Trading Post. 
Framingham, Massachusetts % ig BOOTHBAY HARBOR ’ MAINE 
. 
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THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 
Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States. 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled “‘There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 
request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation 


TRANSIT ADVERTISERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAVANNAH 
Boston Office: North Station, Phone Lafayette 2995 


Car Cards " Posters . Timetables . Menus . Showplace 
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I’ve got to eat and you’ve got to wear 
clothes. I offer some swell size 36 and 38 
women’s clothes in swop for home-canned 
corn, pickles, peaches and things. N — 103 





Have a Domestic Science fireless cooker, 
two-compartment, made by Toledo Cooker 
Co., together with utensils; all in good condi- 
tion; now in Boston suburb. What am I offered 
for it? N — 104 

Books, mint stamps, for Vanity Fair maga- 
zines. N — 105 A 

I am willing to swop my gray oak Adam 
dining room suite — round table with leaves, 
sideboard, serving table, eight chairs — for 
full size, four-poster antique bed. N — 106 

Chesters and genealogists: Information of- 
fered and wanted on families Chester, Fitch, 
Peabody, Latham, Sawyer, Havens, and old 
Connecticut families generally. N — 107 














I will crochet or knit to order anything within 
reason for a typewriter in good condition — 
portable or otherwise. Or what do you want? 
N — 108 

Would like to start a collection of Lion Glass. 
Have you any pieces? What do you want? 
N — 109 

Wistful bachelor will swop 6 pairs holey wool 
socks (swell for rugs) for 2 pairs wholey ones. 
N — 110 











made selected walnut and maple laminated 
wood) for a 5 string banjo. N — 111 





Have over a thousand match covers and one 
album. Will swop for some miniature animals 
made of wood, glass, china or what have you? 
N — 112 

Who wants to swop a small piece of copper 
lustre for a small piece of pink lustre? Or a 
piece of old blue glass for a small china doll- 
head, painted hair and in good condition. What 
do I hear? N — 113 


Would like Vols. 1 and 2 of The History of 
New Hampshire by Jeremy Belknap, D.D., pub- 
lished by Bradford and Read, Boston, 1813. 
What would you like for them? N — 114 





Have 128 acre farm in beautiful Wayne Co., 
Pa.; 136 miles from New York. Good barn, no 
house, cider mill, small lake, altitude 1,500 ft. 
Will swop for smaller farm vicinity of Seymour, 
Conn., or nearer New York. House must be in 
good condition and clear of debt as my place is. 
N— 115 

Pink standing bird-cage complete with base 
—never been used. What have you got? 


N — 116 


I want small old-fashioned music boxes. 
Give size, how many tunes, and in what condi- 
tion. Tell me what you want from Boston. 
N — 117 

Have wee chest of 5 drawers, each 8% x 534 x 
34’, outside good dark finished wood; a lady’s 
dark blue heavy wool slip-on sweater, about 38 
or 40; back numbers of ature Magazine; hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. I want books on Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont; used Christmas cards; 
or would take eats. N — 118 





A new gift idea in MAPLE 


HIS attractive set consists of 14 x 20%” tray, 

11” bowl, two candle holders, and four 10” plates. 
Of rich maple with permanent finish. Washable. 
Natural or Antique finish $6.25 the set. Blue, Red or 
Green shaded finish $5.75 the set. Items may be 
ordered separately and are priced: Trays $1.75; 
Plates 60c each; Polished Bow! $2.00; Antique or 
Colored Bowls $1.25. All prices postpaid. Exclusive 


with 
PINEHEART CRAFT SHOP 
Morrisville, Vermont a 











Swoppors 
Continued from Inside Front Cover 


I want Indian Relics. What do you want? 
N— 119 

Wanted: a copy of The Descendants of Nicholas 
Doe; also poetry, memoirs, historical novels by 
Maine authors. Give title, author, publication 
date. Books in exchange, or what would you 
like from Switzerland? N — 120 

Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about 
$3,500, in full or partial payment for year- 
round home in Carroll County, N. H., or on 
Lake Winnipesaukee. N — 121 

I want a hand-woven blanket or hand-made 
afghan. Can’t I type and arrange your recipes, 
copy poems or manuscripts, or, if you live in 
vicinity of Newton, Mass., give you shorthand 
or typing lessons? N — 122 

I’m a Scotch-Yank yearning for the heather. 
Have you a Scotch songbook that includes 
“The Wee Cooper of Fyfe,” “The Lum Hat 
Wantin’ a Croon,” and a hundred others? I’ve 
got a German keyboard accordion. N — 123 


I want choice Delphinium seeds or Lily 
bulbs; plants of Calycanthus, Buddleia, Rosa 
Hugonis, hardy Button Chrysanthemums. 
Have seeds of perennials Gaillardia, Hibiscus 
(3 shades), Coreopsis, choice Marigolds, plants 
of Yellow Foxglove, Pink Cushion Chrysan- 
themum, and French Pussy Willow cuttings. 
N — 124 

I have some nice honest felt hats (ladies’) 
and a chinchilla rabbit fur scarf. I’m longing 
for something glamorous. What have you got to 
make me look like First Night at the Opera? 
N — 125 

Would like Russell Sturgis’ book, History of 
Architecture. Tell me what you want. N — 126 

I'll swop attractive small home with 17 
acres, in Maine, for profitable grocery business 
anywhere in New England. N — 


My windows cry for some red geraniums in 
tomato cans. I have books, and a length of 
loose-woven curtain material. N — 128 

We have three 8" Sandwich glass plates, 
thistle pattern; a Bristol girandole with prisms 
and several unusual pieces of early American 
glassware. Let us know what you want and 
what you have to swop. N — 129 

Golden Seabrights, Mallard ducks; .22 rifle 
in excellent condition; books or what do you 
want. Will exchange for Currier & Ives, hunt- 
ing or farm scenes, or 4-wheel pony cart. 
N — 130 


Supreme in New 
England since 


AL POLISH 


TAL “2 
AED WINK 


For Cleaner, Brighter Homes 


AT YOUR DEALERS 





Become popular overnight! I have a $200 
gold-plated Saxophone, like new, fine for or- 
chestra or solo work. All I want is a 16 mm. 
movie camera and projector. Or what else have 
you? N — 131 


Wild flower enthusiast wants a set of Britton 
& Brown’s Illustrated Flora of United States, 
Canada and the British Possessions — 3 vols., 2nd 
edition, 1936. Will swop complete set American 
Legion Weekly. N — 132 


Wanted: pleasant, companionable woman of 
middle age, socially and financially independ- 
ent, to share home and expenses in suburbs of 
Boston. Cost $15 to $20 per week, garage in- 
luded. N 133 


I have some old glass decanters, goblets, 
spoon holders, salt dishes, etc. Will swop for 
acorn clock in fair condition. N — 134 


What have you in exchange for back num- 
bers of Antiques Magazine, dating from 1922 to 
1935? N — 135 


Who’s got a nice warm winter coat, woman’s 
size 38-40. I'll swop raspberry colored voile 
semi-evening dress, same size, good condition 

cost $20, worn twice. N — 136 


Do you want to see life? All right, then, send 
me some home-canned foodstuffs and I’ll ship 
you my copies of Life Magazine, if you don’t live 
at the North Pole or some likewise distance. 
N — 137 


Pll swop my set of Encyclopedia Britannicas in 
28 vols., 9th Edition (you pay express) for a 
Paisley Shawl— more Paisley than moth- 
holes, please. Or have you maple sugar? 


N — 138 


Yankee mother of five will swop many happy 
hours of reading for subscriptions to all maga- 
zines. Bank references. N — 139 


I have Gazetteer and Directory of Cheshire 
County, N. H., 1736-1885, by Hamilton Child. 
832 pp. Also many old singing school books. 
Want early books or magazine written for 
children. N — 140 


Who is interested in a collection of Match 
Book covers? Mostly restaurants and hotels and 
some adv. companies. What have you? 


N — 141 


Who has an old farm in New Hampshire to 
swop for two house lots, each 100 x 35, situated 
just outside the cityin Portland, Maine.O — 105 


I will swop a six-tube electric radio, without 
tubes, for a good old music box, with five or six 
or more tunes on it, prefer one with bells at- 
tached. My radio works, your music box should 
also, or what have you? O — 106 


Who has vocal baritone solos in exchange for 
player piano rolls of good class of music such as 
melodies, overtures, waltzes and marches, rolls 
measuring 12” and 1434” from ends of pins. 
S—105 


Have number of duplicate stereo slides to 
swop from my collection — 25 or more for equal 
number. Also photographic books prior to 
1890. N142 





@ Xmas Suggestion 


to YANKEES with a sweet tooth 


Delicious Homemade Jams, Jellies 
and Marmalades. Plum Puddings and 
Brandied Mincemeat made from old 
English recipes. Fancy Boxes of As- 
sorted Jellies. 


All made at 


BHeathercroft 
LENOX, MASS. 
Write for full list and prices 
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“A TAVERN WHERE ROADS MEET” 
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Tuar’s what the early Puritan hotels were, in the days when stage coach pas- 
sengers warmed themselves with a cup of Medford rum before the great open fire 
] — when, as Lafayette wrote, ** Host and hostess sit at the table and do the honors 
of a comfortable meal *’ There was ‘‘neatness, dignity and decency, the chambers 
neat, the beds good, the sheets clean.”” 


Perhaps people ask for a little more these days, but while the Hotel Puritan is 
the last word in modern comfort and luxury, it is still characterized by the New 
| England spirit of friendly hospitality and good cheer. 


And in these days of automobiles instead of stage coaches, the Hotel Puritan, 
with its commodious parking space in the rear, and its position near the junction 
of the major turnpikes radiating from Boston, is still — in the finest New England 
sense — ‘*a tavern where roads meet.”’ 





THE KEYNOTE OF GOOD CHEER IS GOOD FARE 





Ever since Elder Brewster spoke with grati- the tang of the sea; or tender chicken lobsters 


melting in a bath of butter whether it’s rock 


and the treasures hid in the sands” 


tude of “sucking of the abundance of the seas, 
ever since 


cod nestling in bread crumbs, garnished with 
Judge Sewall, the garrulous Puritan epicure sauce from a rich old New England recipe; cape 


took joy in “Oysters, Lobsters, Cod, and Joll of — scallops, browned to luscious perfection; delicate 


Salmon,” and Josselyn listed two hundred and _ sole; or noble salmon and swordfish steaks 
three varieties of fish — sea food has been New they are fresh, ocean fresh. 
England’s highest gustatory adventure . . . The Daily, New England lovers of good food fore- 
Hotel Puritan treats sea food with the reverence gather in the cordial atmosphere of the Puritan’s 
' it deserves. Old Boston Room and Grill. They linger over 


Early in the morning, fishing smacks line the _ the last tantalizing bit of shad roe. They discuss, 


V KEE 








Boston pierheads. Early in the morning, from 
Cape Ann to Cape Cod, the lobster pots are 
hauled, oysters are harvested, clams are dug. And 
on the same day the ocean lays its tribute on the 
plates at the Hotel Puritan. Whether it’s cool 


succulent oysters, just opened; or clams with all 


expertly and heatedly, the merits of haddock fried 
White Mountain style. They order with care, 
they eat with relish. 

And in dining at the Hotel Puritan, they pay 
tribute to a hallowed food tradition, as old and 


fine as any in this country. 


Perhaps you have not visited the Hotel Puritan recently. We might remind 
you, then, of the moderate prices, the hundred friendly attentions that mean 


New England hospitality in the Hotel Puritan manner . 


. and tell you, in 


closing, that we look forward with greatest pleasure to your next visit 
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HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Witttam B. Rice, II, Managing Director 


A series of leaflets on Puritan manners and hospitality is being 
» Just a postcard will put you on our request list 
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_FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
REAL ESTATE 


IN CONCORD, NEW HAMPSI.IRE —a home in a 
desirable neighborhood, with the actributes that make it 
convenient and comfortable. Seven rooms, bath and 
large attic; garage. Lot 66 x 165 feet, pleasingly planted 
to perennials and vines, with ample vegetable garden 
space. Write Ludwig Hoel, 185 N. Main, Concord, N. H. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Grtman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 


INCOME PROPERTY — 100 x 100 ft. corner in the 
heart of Manchester, N. H., containing service garage, 
gas stand, grocery store, 11-room house. Priced below 
real value. Write Box 223, Concord, N. H. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


WE BUY old furniture, glass, stamp collections. The 
Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 
Hampshire. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 5c a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 
Post. 














FOR SALE — Old weavings in Coverlets and small 
pieces— various colors and patterns and home-spun 
antique linen. Address “‘ANTIQUE,"’ care Yankee, 
Dublin, N. H. 





FRUIT CAKES for Christmas. Mincemeat, too. Write 
for complete price list. ELIZABETH MILLER, Owner, 
School House Cook Shop, West Newbury, Vermont 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 
subjects. Distinctive Christmas gifts. Write for cata- 
logue. MARGARET DOUGALL ELDER, 625 South Street, 
Roslindale, Mass. 








FOUNTAIN PENS REPAIRED. Cleaned, polished, 
adjusted. New rubber sac. Tested .. . all for fifty cents 
postpaid. Factory service. WARD’s, 57 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





OLD SUGAR CAMP BRAND 
WW 





Pure Vermont 

Maple Syrup 

Maple Sugar 

and Maple 
Butternut 
Fudge 
VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 

South Royalton, Vermont 
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$25,000 | 
FLORIDA BARGAIN | 


Tis CHARMING RESIDENCE 
can now be your winter home in the famous 
Orlando hill and lake district as present 
owner must live elsewhere. Large studio living 
room, four bedrooms, guest house, caretaker's 
cottage, boat house, private beach on splendid 
fishing lake. Three acres bearing assorted 
citrus fruits, 140 acres in all. Cost $60,000 new. 
Brokers protected and inspection cordially 
invited. Apply: H. K. Stokes, Clermont, Fla. 
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_ free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


LET ME WRITE A VERSE to send with that gift, or 
letter of thanks; or let me oil your speech at the club; 
or tell someone how you appreciate them. Any subject 
covered, with reasonable notice, at reasonable rates. 
jJDi 

I'M EDUCATED AND TRAINED, of middle age, 
looking for a chance to show you what I can do as care- 
taker, home or traveling associate, manager of select inn 
or anything requiring backbone. JD2 

WANTED: congenial woman to care for elderly gentle- 
man in country home in return for board, room and 
small weekly pay. Family consists of the gentleman, his 
daughter and grandson. JD3 ne 
TWO CONSIDERATE ADULTS, living in small, new, 
colonial country house with 18th century furnishings 
(near Rye, N. Y.) are looking for an experienced cook, 
waitress and houseworker. State what you want, your 
experiences, references, etc. JD4 a ie 

I DO RESEARCH WORK. Any subject. JN1 
MIDDLE-AGED, RELIABLE WOMAN would like 
work as housekeeper in respectable gentleman's home. 
Neat, honest, kindly. Capable of taking full charge. JN2 
WRITER, 34, wants New York City publicity or ad- 
vertising work. Educated at Univ. of Virginia and 
Georgetown and the Sorbonne. Experienced in pub- 
licity and have had many short stories published. JN3 
DOCTOR OR HOSPITAL SUPT! I'm the physio- 
therapist you've been wishing for! Young, college grad, 
ambitious, 4 years in present position. Want change. 
Best references. What do you offer? JN4 

EXPERT TYPING TEACHER will type medical, 
theological, technical, or literary mss. Prices commen- 
surate with quality and type of work done. JNS 
YOUNG MAINE YANKEE with college and graduate 
school training, experienced as writer, editor, proof- 
reader, secretary, librarian, tutor, counselor, cook, 
chauffeur, will exchange service for moderate salary. 
Not afraid of work! JN6 

TYPING SOLICITED, beautifully executed by com- 
petent, experienced typist who loves the work. Minor 
corrections if desired. Rates and sample of work on 
request. JN7 - 

COLLEGE GRAD, 24, with 2 years’ experience in fine 
private school kindergarten would like place as teacher. 
Or would like some responsible job requiring experience 
with kindergarten and nursery school aged children. JN8 
WANTED: Man, woman or high school pupil to pick 
partridge berries and ship to me. Please write and quote 
prices and quantity available. JN9 

WANTED: about Nov. 15, man to tend fires and do 
other light chores on place near small town. Middle-aged 
preferred. No livestock. Opportunity to work for wages 
at same place. Year-round home for the right man. JN10 
PRINTER — 10 years all-round job and news experi- 
ence. Majoring in composition and make-up. Desire 
permanent position within commutable distance of Mil- 
ford, N. H. JAul 

OFFICE CLERK, experienced, wants any type of work 
if permanent. Prefer clerical work in store or office. Can 
drive and am willing to go anywhere. 1931 high school 
grad. with good references. Like chauffeuring very 
much. JAu3 

PROOF READER (woman) wants position. Go any- 
where. JAu6 

















KNITTING WOOLS 


A New England Product at 
attractive prices. Send for free 
samples with knitting hints. Visit 
our yarn shop. Open daily. 








Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Concord Worsted Mills 
Concord, New Hampshire 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Scenically attractive offerings of estates, old 


| 
farms, camps and shore where lake and moun- 
| tains meet in the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 40) 
willing to make longer hops could cut three 
days off my schedule, maybe more. But we 
were in no hurry. The Shenandoah Valley was 
too gorgeous in color to rush through, and the 
Tennessee mountains too lovely. 

Driving over nearly a thousand miles of 
desert may not sound appealing, but we liked 
every bit of it. I almost envied the old Desert 
Rats we passed — grizzly, tousle haired, bearded 
old bums, plodding along the highways with 
their canvas bed-rolls slung over their 
shoulders, drifting here and there, holing in 
for a week or so in some canyon, moving on 
when they please. They don’t thumb rides, or 
for handouts. Independent, harmless, 
picturesque, no doubt a bit smelly, but so ab- 
solutely free. I wanted to corner one, paint 
him, and write the story of his life. If I dis- 
appear sometime you'll know I’ve shouldered 
a pack and turned Desert Rat. 

As it is, we are settled down here for a month 
or so in our son’s lovely home on the La Jolla 
cliffs with the Pacific rollers smashing almost 
into the back door. Last night a slight ‘quake 
rattled the windows for a few minutes, but 
nobody seemed to mind. Just a thrill for the 
newcomers. 


beg 


SEWELL Forp, 

La Jolla, Cal. 
Yes . . . FRAUDULENT. 

“Jan Van Galen, Bulb Grower, Vogelenzang 
near Haarlem, Holland, Europe, through the 
Lugdunum Advertising Agency of Amsterdam, 
advertised bulbs free to spread the fame of his 
bulbs and offered a large assortment of 250 
bulbs. He asks $1.00 for carriage and packing. 
Van Galen and the agency have a reputation 
of being entirely unreliable and considerable 
trouble has been reported with this dealer and 
his advertising and the proposition is con- 
sidered a swindle. The Netherland Chamber 
of Commerce is taking the matter up with the 
Holland Government with a view to stopping 
the practice, and have suggested giving it wide 
publicity in order to save others from falling 
for the proposition.” 

Ihe foregoing is taken verbatim from the 
Publisher’s Desk column of The Rural New 
Yorker as it appeared in the issue of Septem 
ber 25, 1937, on page 662. 

A later note from the same source states that 
a letter from a subscriber during the past week 
reveals that the Post Office Department in 
Holland is now returning Van Galen’s mail 
with the notation: “Return to Sender 
Delivery Forbidden by Judicial Sentence.” 





For winter or longer, furnished, 
For Rent insulated studio, with cellar, big 
fireplace and studio skylight; containing 2-story living 
room, balcony bedroom, another bedroom and bath, 
and kitchenette. On hill three-tenths mile from con- 


crete; roads plowed. Quiet, peaceful, with excellent 
view. Eggs and vegetables nearby. Might consider 
Townsend, 


ski parties. $40.00 per month. Harold 
Star Pudding Farm, Plainfield, Vermont 











: _ [| 
Asa C. Osborn Co. 
"Outfitters to New England's 


Leading Ski Runners” 


8 HIGH STREET *® BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Lib. 7070 








Branch Ski Dept.: 67-A Mt. Auburn Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Telephone Tro, 5417 
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FOR FULL WEIGHT, HONEST MEASURE Lvé 


Last March YANKEE offered every 
gift recipient his or her choice of 
continuing to have this magazine 
or of having money back for the 
balance of the Subscription. Out of 
over 700, not one chose the latter 
course — and we promised not to 
tell! 


Special Rate for 
Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

$2.00 


TWO, OR MORE 


$1.50 each 


This December, 1937 
issue will be included 
without charge 


This offer is good only until mid- 
night December 31, 1937. After 
that date — YANKEE will be three 
dollars, by the year. 


YANKEE 


FOR CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR! 


O GIFT will be more acceptable to any Yankee, anywhere. On behalf 
of your relations and friends who make their homes away from their 
native New England we bespeak your special consideration. For them, 
a monthly visit from Yankee throughout the year is the next best thing 
to a trip back home. Put down a subscription to YanKee for every one 
of them on your Christmas list. And by no means forget the folks right 
here at home 
To announce gift subscriptions, we are sending (in the donor's name) a 
handsome folder with a 4-color reproduction of a winter scene in the New 
Hampshire mountains, painted by that famous artist, Maxfield Parrish. 
The announcement and a copy of the current issue of Yankee will reach 
the recipient at Christmas time. 
To Orper: You need not send any money with your order unless you 
prefer to do so. A bill, payable after January 1, 1937, will be sent later. 
A convenient order blank will be found in this issue of Yanxes. 
Additional names may be written on the back, or on any sheet of paper. 
Please write very plainly (better still, print or typewrite) and be sure to 
fill in your own name and address in the space provided. 


Postage to Canada, 50c; foreign, $1.00, extra 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at these special 
rates. We have an extra supply of copies and we are prepared to take 
care of a rush of orders. But in order that we may give you the best pos- 
sible service we urge you to do your Christmas shopping early. 


Send all orders to: 


YANKEE (Subscription Department) DUBLIN, N. H. 
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YANR 


Do you dread Christmas Shopping? 
Yankee presents this new department for your convenience. We are 
in touch with gift markets of all sorts, far away and near-by, and see 
hundreds and hundreds of original things. We have selected those 


that we thought you would like most and which you would be least 








apt to find yourselves. We will buy them for you and see that they 
are shipped promptly. 

Take advantage of this Service. You can make your Christmas 
Shopping fun instead of a task and accomplish comfortably in a few 
minutes what would take hours of unpleasant trudging any other way. 
HOW TO ORDER: Enclose check, draft or money order drawn to 
Yankee, Inc., to cover cost of articles you want us to buy for you. 
Give number, name and price of each article ordered. Prices include 
shipping charges. 





a 
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Y401. Pat Pencil. Works 
like a window shade. Pin 
it on. Pencil is mechanical, 
holder etched chromium 
on black enamel. Com- 
plete $1.25 





Y246. The Daudet Triangle, a 
new bag of brocade-like mate- 
rial in Oriental designs. Talon 
fastened, moiré lined. 7% x 5% 
inches. $1.40 





Y463. Smiling Sam hangs on the 
wall. You use his winked eye to 
get rid of safety razor blades. 
Back lifts off for emptying. Silver 
plated. Diameter 3 % inches. $1.00 





Y150. The table is an ash tray. 
The two chairs have match 
packs for backs. Table is5 x 3% 
inches. The set, of maple, costs 
85c. Three for $2.40 





Y357. 


studs, collar buttons, etc. Cow- 


2% x 1% inches. $1.25 








Y1122. A 10 ft. electric extension cord that reels 
up compactly as a tape measure. Connects with 
any wall plug. Can be used as emergency lamp. 
Approved by Underwriters Laboratories. $2.00 


Y1066. A soft 18 }4 inch neckerchief 
or scarf of finest chiffon with hand 
rolled edge. Real Paisley pattern in 
all the rich colorings. $1.00 each. 


English-made case for 


leather, hand sewn. 234 x 





Y232. The English way to 
serve toast. It takes 8 slices, 
thick or thin, and holds them 
until wanted. Gleaming chro- 
mium plate. $2.00 





Y40. Four leaf clover ash tray. Solid bronze. 
A beautiful shape, beautifully finished. 
Leaves are shaded green. 3% inches. $1.00 


Y508. Don't miss this new way to serve syrups, 
dressings, honey, ketchup, etc. 

Lift by handle, press 
lever, — honey or syrup 
comes out at bottom. 
Fits into matching 
holder. Glass and chro- 
mium. $1.35 





Y443. Sliced Seville oranges candied and 





glacéd in Switzerland. Utterly unlike the 
usual shiny glacé. Luscious. 1 Ib. box $1.15 
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Y1123. Auto-magic picture gun. Children pull 
trigger and different pictures flash on wall. Com- 


Y402. Lazybones — coffee 
cream and sugar in one. For 
breakfast tray, invalids or 
téte-a-téte service anywhere. 
Silver plated. $5.00 








Y53. Wonderful snowball imi- 
tations! Trim your Christmas 
tree with them. Fit over light 
bulbs. Sparkling white by day, 
lovely colors at night. Almost as 


light as snow itself. Set of 


eight 80c 


plete, ready to play with. $1.50 





Y249. Girl's Purse in the shape of 
a Highland cap. Novelty weave 
plaid material. Zipper fastened. 
Roomy, 6 x 3% inches. $1.25 






Y70. Kreme Skin Beauty 
Gloves. The new idea in hand 
care. Soften the 
hands while you 
work or play. Made 
from extra soft im- 
ported lamb skins 
specially treated 
with cold cream 
beautifier. Three 
sizes — small, 
medium, large. 
$1.00 a pair. 





Y185. Little cactus plants in a 6-inch 
log that is a petrified cactus stalk 
500 years old. $1.00 
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MR31. Streamlined Gear Shift Top to fit 
any car. Has sterling silver top and bake 
lite ball to harmonize with car trim. Black, 
ivory, jade, navy blue, steel grey, tan, 
brown, maroon, mottled ivory, jade 
quartz. When ordering give initials, color, 
year and make of car. With initials 
engraved. $3.00 





ZR30. Stamp Box in old Colonial 
model. Of bronze, 1% x 1% 
inches, hinged cover. $1.00 





LR37. New model folding pocket scissors 
of fine steel. 3 inches in length, in leather 
case only 1% x 4% inches. Grand for a 
man! $1.85 





OR33. Memo pencil. Pull out white paper from 
roll. Inside is a 5% inch pencil for hasty notes. 
Tears off any length. Expelling, repelling, extra 
leads, eraser and 6 extra rolls paper. Complete $1.00 





MR29. The nicest personalized gift 
we ever knew. Scotty box, contain- 
ing roll of 300 address labels, per- 
forated for easy tearing. Useful 
on packages, books, letters, music, 
etc. Scotty or Ship decoration. $1.25 


NKE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD. N. H. 





NR36. Handsome serving oven of 
spun aluminum for heating, crisp 
ing, i 
cuits, potatoes, waffles, etc. Bake 


lite 


basket. 9 \% inches diameter. $2.75 





Specially priced travel cases, of finest celanes« 
waterproof lining, zipper fasteners and doubk 
handles. 

LR38. Travel Bag. 11 x 7 inches, 4 pockets for 
creams, etc., space for many articles. Black, blue 
or brown. $1.25 

LR39. Bottle Case 9 x 5 inches, fitted with 2 
generous cream jars, two lotion bottles, space for 
other small articles. Black, blue, brown. $1.25 





LR32. Compact key case. Zippers on 
three sides, opens flat. Separate clasp 
pocket holds license. Six sturdy key 
hooks. Strongly made of fine pin mo- 
rocco leather, chamois lined. 4 x 2 
inches. Brown or black. $1.15 


or serving “piping hot"’ bis 


handles, inner removable 


NR39. Tony Sarg de 
signed these gay aprons 
of heavy pure linen. 15 
x 30 in. Tubbable. Tape 
neck ties. Interesting 
designs and colors. $1.35 





WR34. Viennese hand-loomed petit point 
bag of unusually fine workmanship with 
exquisite floral design in softly blended 
colors. Has bleck and gold frame with 
chain handle and fine mirror. 7 x 
inches. Specially priced at $5.00 


‘ 








NR28. Handwoven ascot scarf of fine 
wool, 40 x 9 inches, hand-fringed in soft 
shades. Plain ascot, in green, brown, blue 
purple, wine, $1.25 

NR40. Roman Ascot, handsome blending 
of fall shades in striped effect. $2.50 





LR27. Compact sewing box 
of leatherette, celanese lined. 
Fitted with scissors, as 
sorted needles, thimble, 10 
spools colored silk and 8 
spools assorted darning cot 
ton. Unusual value at $1.00 





MR35. Unusual and comforta- 
ble slippers made in Yugo 
Slavia. Hand-made in varied 
peasant designs. Wool uppers 
soft red leather soles. Grand for 
home or travel. Sizes 5-11. For 


men or women, $1.50 





LR26. The “‘Marioness”’ purse kit holds all 
one's indispensables and can be transferred 
from one bag to another. 6's x 4% inches 
with 2 long and 3 small pockets. Black, blue, 
brown or white with harmonizing lining 





Last Call!... 
for this 


FREE 


Hlorida Vacation 


OW WOULD you like to spend a Southern winter 
H vacation in the healthiest place in all the world? 
That place, medical authorities say, is Florida’s ro- 
mantic Indian River Country. It reaches inland from 
the Atlantic. Every sport, from moonlight wild cat 
chases to deep sea fishing, may be enjoyed by the 
adventurous. All the variety of semi-tropical life, thrill- 
ing or restful according to your taste, is at your com- 
mand .. . jungle gardens, orange groves, fabulous birds, 
palms, screw pines, patios and warm, gay sunshine. 


FOLLOW THESE 


The Oleanders cordially invites you to enter this contest. All who 
enter, winners or not, will receive special welcome whenever they 
come to Eau Gallie . . . and besides, a special 10% discount if they 
come during January, 1938 — with all privileges — at the unbe- 
lievable low cost which amazes every guest of The Oleanders. You 
need do nothing to qualify as a contestant. Simply write today for a 
free copy of the illustrated booklet, “The Oleanders Hotel.” It 
contains everything you need to know. Then, write a 300-word 
letter or essay entitled, ““Why I Want to Spend My Vacation at 


The Oleanders Hotel at Eau Gallie, Florida, offers 
YANKEE readers a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, 
announced for the third and last time with this issue. 
Be sure to join this Florida Vacation Contest. If you 
win, it means two wonderful weeks — you and one 
other person as guests of The Oleanders, famed 
throughout Florida for its fortunate location, the 
enjoyments it offers, and the exotic charm of the hotel 
itself. 
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SIMPLE RULES 

The Oleanders Hotel in Florida.” The 
letter declared the best in the opinion of 
the judges will win an award of double 
room, bath, and meals for two, for two 
weeks, FREE, at The Oleanders during 
January, 1938. Write your letter or essay 
clearly: there are no other rules — except 
that the contest closes Dec. 25, 1937. 
Contest not open to employees of The 
Oleanders or their families. 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Address all 
Communications to 


FLORIDA CONTEST JUDGES 
The 


Oleanders 
Hotel 


Box 208, Rye, New York 
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